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For the Companion. 


ROSE BROWN’S POUND PARTY. 
By Mrs, Denison. 


“What can we do for these poor people now 
the work has stopped?’’ said Rose Brown, as, 
arm in arm, she and Hitty Clark walked home 
from school. 

“{ have so little money!”’ said Hitty, after 
considering the question for a few moments. 

“That's the trouble with all of us school- 
gitls,” Rose responded. 

“We might get up a fair,” Hitty resumed; 
“put, O dear! it would take months to make the 
right kind of fancy articles. And the times are 
terrible! Rose Brown! look—if that isn’t your 
Cousin Dick!’’ she cried, with almost a scream 
of delight. : 

“Sure enough! Isn’t he delightful! I knew 
he'd returned, but [ didn’t dream he’d be out so 
soon to see us.” 

Yes, it was Dick,—travelled Dick; stately and 
sunburnt Dick; Dick with the little red valise 
that had been over the seas. He came swinging 
on down the hilly road, and the girls flew 
towards him, laughing. As soon as he saw 
them his black eyes began to sparkle. 





“I knew that was what you intended to do,” 
he said, saalienee. as Rose almost fell into | 
his arms, as her foot. caught in a tuft of dry | 
grass. “Is it possible this is Rose, the little wild , 
cousin I left in pinafores?’’ And he held her at 
arms’ length. - 

“You didn’t leave me in pinafores!”’ pouted 
Rose. “I was fifteen almost when you went 
away, and wore quite ladylike aprons, with bibs. 
And now I’m sixteen, almost. ©O, Dick, how 
good of you to come so soon to this dead-and- 
alive place!’’ 

“This dead-and-alive place is very dear to me, 
little cousin,’’ he answered, somewhat gravely. 
“Iwas born here, and my mother lies in the old 
churchyard yonder. But tell me the news as 





wegoon. As for your little lady friend, must I 
call her Miss Clark, or blue-eyed Hitty, as I used 
to call her?” 

“Hitty, without the eyes, if you please,”’ said 
that young lady, demurely. 

“Very well, then, Hitty-it shall be. Now tell 
me the news as we walk up to Aunt Brown’s. 
Who is dead, who is married, and what are you 
trying to do to make the old place lively?” 

“You must go to the town clerk,” said Rose, 
laughing, “for information as to your first ques- 
tion. The second I can answer. We want to 
get up something lively, to help the poor, for you 
see since work stopped on the railway there’s a 
great deal of suffering here. Now you have 
come, of course we shall depend upon you to tell 
us the best thing to do.” 

“The best thing would be to build the rail- 
toad,” said Dick. 








And perhaps I had better explain here that 
Dick was a cousin on-her mother’s side. 

“You know that is impossible!’ retorted 
Rose, 

“Very well; then give a pound party.” 

“A pound party!’’ cried the girls in unison. 

“I never heard of such a thing,” said Rose. 
be hat do you mean? Is it some foreign no- 
lon?” 

“Not at all. I attended one last night in 
Washington,” said Dick. “It’s a capital enter- 
tainment for school-girls, and for boys, as well. 
I'll tell you how it is done. An appointment is 
made at some house, or hall, and invitations 





man, gallantly. 
plead in vain... I will do all I can for the success 
of your pound party. Command me, ladies,’ 


and he bowed, laughingly laying his hand on his 


heart. 

“O, if we may command you, you will have 
plenty to do. 
you,” and Rose walked on, with a beaming coun- 
tenance, plunged in sweet anticipations. 

It was a great surprise to the Browns to see 
Dick, and as great a joy, for he had gone from 
them in ill health, pale and emaciated, never, it 
was feared, to recover. But his improved ap- 
pearance told what the foreign tour had done for 
him. There was little rest for him, however. 
Early on the following day he was liberally sup- 
plied with note paper, pens and ink, and before 
the end of the week every person of any impor- 
tance in town had received an invitation to be 
present at a pound party to be held at Shoe- 
maker Hall. 

There was much wonderment and a deal of 
speculation over Rose Brown’s pound party. 
Everybody was anxious to go, and there was ev- 
ery prospect that the old hall would be filled to 
overflowing. Dick and Rose rejoiced together. 

“Well, Rose, what did Dick bring you?’ 
asked Hitty, the first time the two girls were 
alone together after Dick’s arrival. 

“What did he bring me?’’ queried Rose. 

“Yes, from Europe? Thinking as much of 
you as he does, it isn’t possible he didn’t bring 
youa present! O, Rose, I did so expect to see 
something lovely!” 


the matter, in her joy at seeing Dick. 


It does seem as if Providence sent | 





ROSE BROWN’S POUND PARTY. 


“I foresee what is coming,” said the young! ly in gauzy white, on the evening of the grand you tell me to-morrow?” 
“Those black eyes shall not: entertainment. 








| 


Rose colored. She herself had not thought of | everything must go to the poor.” 
It would | 
have been very pleasant to have received some | ty little maiden, with signs of great horror. “J 
little souvenir of his travels, of course, but it | don’t belong to the cod-fish aristocracy.” 


seemed, from present appearances, that he had | 


forgotten her, or had not cared to remember her 
in that way. 
“Tt don’t matter at all,’ she said. “Do you 


suppose I care? He had plenty to think of be- 
side me.” 


“And then, isn’t he rich?’ asked Hitty. 


“What can it be?’ thought Rose, as the bid- 
ding grew more and more eager, and reached, at 
last, fifty dollars. 

“Sixty!” said Mr. Crane, the bachelor. 

‘Seventy!’ responded Dick, quick as thought. 

*‘Seventy-five!’’ called Mr. Crane. 

“Fighty!’’ came from Dick, almost before the 
words were cold. 

“Ninety!” 

“One hundred!”’ and at a nod from the presi- 
| dent of the evening, who had been protesting all 
| through the bidding, the package was knocked 
off to Dick. 

“O, how could you give so much?” asked 
Rose, open-eyed. ‘‘Nobody else has given much 
over a dollar.”’ 

“Isn't it for the poor?” queried Dick, laugh- 
ing, and throwing the package, at the same 
time, into her lap. 

She lifted it, and changed color. 
the words: 

“For Miss Rose Brown; 
Not to be opened here.” 
“What can it be?’ queried several of the 
: 7 girls. 
“T'm dying of curiosity!’”? Miss Hitty Clark 
| said, as she looked over Rose’s shoulder. ‘Will 


On it were 





“Perhaps,” said Rose, dubiously, and with this 
“A prettier Rose one would never wish to she had to be content. 

see,” said Dick, surveying her through his eye-| It was very late when Rose at last sat down in 
glasses. “But you should have put on your) her own little room, and with trembling fingers 
chain.” | began to unfasten the box. How closely it was 

“T have no chain,” responded Rose, smiling sealed and corded. At length she threw back 
and blushing. the lid. 

“Pray what do you hold your watch by?’ was| O wonder of wonders! A watch, bright and 
his next question. tiny and beautiful as gold and crystal could 

“IT have no watch. Papa told me he would be made; achain of solid gold; a cross of ex- 
give me one when I was sixteen; but business quisite workmanship, attached toa fine golden 
has not been good this year, so I must wait,’’ | cord; a ring, a brooch, bracelets! She sat back, 
was her ingenuous answer. quite overcome with rapture. 

She did not add that though no one knew it| Herlips trembled. She could not believe these 
but herself, her disappointment had been most! things were meant for her. Tap, tap, went the 
intense, particularly as she had spoken more slow steps of Cousin Dick on the piazza below. 
than once of the coming gift to several of her She sprang from her seat and ran to the win- 
school companions. dow. Her voice, rich and tremulous, sounded 

Nothing more was said, and they arrived at | almost like a sob. 
the hall to find it full, almost crowded. Upon “Cousin Dick! O, Cousin Dick!” 
the stage was a colossal pyramid of packages,| ‘‘Wéll, Rosebud?” was his answer. 
none of them supposed to weigh more thana| ‘Wait! wait just a moment!” 
pound. She was soon beside him, pouring out thanks, 

Everybody was in good spirits. There were! and half sobbing with her great and unexpected 
recitations and music; and the auctioneering | pleasure. 
was carried on in a lively manner. The bundles; ‘Never mind, little one,” he said, taking her 
were not to be opened till they had all been dis- hand that trembled so. “I didn’t mean you 
posed of; and when their contents came to light should get it that way; but the day I came here 
the general jollity was increased by screams of I looked for the precious little bundle, and lo! it 
laughter. Pounds of meal, flour, sugar, tea, | was not where I thought I had placed it. I did 
coffee, one after another, were thrown into the | fear it was lost, but I telegraphed immediately 
great baskets prepared for them. | to Washington, to Uncle Sol, giving him carte 

“0,” cried Rose, “I’ve got a pound of most blanche to break open locks and force boxes, to 
luscious figs! I do want to taste them; but no, . see if I could have been so careless as to leave it 
behind. 

“There was some delay, of course. Yesterday 
I received a telegram that the parcel was found, 
| and was on its way. It did not reach here, how- 
“My dear,’”’ whispered Mr. Brown to his wife, | ever, till to-night. 
“mine are pig’s feet.’’ | “[ had left orders at the express office that if 

‘And mine,” replied his wife, laughing, ‘‘are it came, the package was to be brought to me. 
sausages.” | at did come, about nine, and I thoughtlessly laid 

It was very comical. The doctor, the greatest it on the platform, making arrangements that it 
bean in town, received a large potato, done up was to be the last thing auctioneered.”’ 
in a pretty frilled calico apron, which he forth-| “0, but, Dick! to give a hundred dollars for 








‘“‘And I’ve a pound of sait-fish!” cried a pret- | 


“Yes, I suppose he is rich; but he don’t set | with deposited in a nurry in the basket, amidst what was your own.” 


any great store by money. 
before, he has plenty to attend to beside me. 


And then, as I said the merriment of the girls. | 


| 


“Precisely the sum I had intended to give any- 
To the minister’s share fell some brown soap, way,” replied Dick, “and I hope you may live 


are sent to friends and acquaintances. Eachone’ What made you mention it?” she added, pet- a box of chocolate, and a pair of baby’s shoes. to enjoy your gifts many, many years. Poor 


must bring a pound of something, according to 
individual tastes, and then the articles are to be 


desired, can be given to some charitable ob- 

Jects.”” 

“Isn't that splendid!” cried Rose, diawing a 

ong breath. “I know what I will carry.” 
SodoI. And it will be so novel,” Hitty re- 

sponded. 


“Who will be the auctioneer? O, Dick” — 


tishly. 


: “Why, of course I thought he would bring | but no one was vexed. 
auctioned off, and the money, and goods, too, if) you something beautiful,’ was the answer, and ' of giving substance to the poor. 


there the matter dropped. 

“Something beautiful!”” That mystic some- 
thing was: floating before Rose’s imagination 
from that time onward, till the pound party 
came off, 

Never had Rose looked more lovely than when 
she came into the sitting-room, attired faultless 


| 


Now and then a pound of coal was uncovered, Crane! he must have seen your name on it.” 
It was a pleasant way | “J would never have taken it from him,” said 


| Rose, indignantly, “if he had bid a thousand 
One small box was at last all that was left. dollars.” 


Upon this the bidding was brisk. Curiously ‘All right!” langhed Dick. 

enough there were two contestants for this par- ‘It was so delightful to show her beautiful pres- 
cel,—Dick, and a most respectable bachelor of ents tc the girls,—so like a fairy dream to feel 
the parish, supposed to be very rich, and fur- that she was the possessor of such beautiful jew- 
ther supposed to take a very lively interest in all els, and a watch, “bought in Switzerland ex- 
that concerned pretty Rose Brown. | pressly for me!” 
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And then the distribution of the gifts and the 
money among the poor,—the thanks and tears of 
those who, unused to charity, yet appreciated 
the delicacy of the aidf Never will Rose forget 
the pound party, or the dear cousin who lent her 
such help and encouragement. 

—————<+oo—__————_ 
For the Companion. 


BLAKE’S MISTAKE. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

“Here they come,” said Julius Blake, with 
kindling eyes. ‘They don’t know I’m back, and 
ll pop out on them.” 

The boy secreted himself behind a large spruce 
tree. He had been at home for a fortnight, and 
it was pleasant to meet his schoolfellows again. 
The two who were coming down the walk were 
among his best friends, Phil Walker and Jack 
Hooper. He was just on the point of bounding 
out upon them, when his own name caught his 
ear. 

“Don’t ever trust Julius Blake,” said Phil. 
“He's an out-and-out cheat. Don’t lend him 
your money; you'll never see it again if you do.” 

“Phil, are you sure?’ queried Jack. 

“Sure! Didn’t I lend him two dollars, months 
ago? He has promised to pay again and again, 
but he never means to.”’ 

The hot blood rushed to the face of Julius. 
Should he rush out and confront them? The 
blood boiled in his veins, but before he had an 
opportunity to speak, they were gone. 

Was that the friend he had trusted so entirely? 
Could it be possible that Phil Walker was both 
mean and treacherous? To be sure he had bor- 
rowed two dollars of him, and had twice offered 
to return it; but Phil would not take it, saying 
that when he wanted it he would let him know. 

And yet the old love for Philip trembled in the 
balance with the new hatred, born in a moment. 
The tears, hot and thick, came to his eyes as he 
remembered the sweetness of their friendship. 
If Philip could be false to him, then all the world 
was false. He would never believe in boy or 
man again, never. It was his first disenchant- 
ment, 

But by degrees anger gained the upper hand. 
How should he revenge himself? Be quiet under 
theinsult? No, that he could not be. Hot blood 
counselled him. He knew that both boys were 
on their way home. The road would soon divide, 
and Phil would then take a narrower and less 
frequented path to Maple Hill, the place where 
he lived. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Julius hurried 
across lots, and came upon Philip a moment 
after Jack had left him. Phil heard the loud, 
unsteady footsteps, and turned. A bright, eager 
smile lighted his face as he bounded forward 
with outstretched hand. 

But quite as suddenly, Julius drew himself up 
and put both hands behind him. 

Phil stopped; the smile faded from his lips, 
giving way to a lodk of perplexity. For a mo- 
ment the boys eyed each other; then in a hard, 
cold voice, Julius said,— 

“Phil, L have nothing to say to you. You,are 
a liar, and beneath my notice!’’ 

“What do you mean, Julius Blake?” cried 
Phil, who was quick-tempered, and could not 
reconcile the bitter, stinging words with their 
previous relations; “what on earth do you 
mean?”’ 

“T repeat, you are a mean, miserable liar, and 
I'll be even with you yet!” 

“You and Ihave always been good friends,” 
said Phil, hotly, “and I don’t understand this 
sudden attack upon me. But I don’t propose to 
let any one, friend or foe, call me a liar! Now 
what do you mean?” 

“I mean you have slandered me to John 
Hooper, and every word that you said against 
me is false! [Pll make you eat them, too!” he 
added, with bitter emphasis. 

“T have never said anything against you to 
anyone. Whyshould 1? We have always been 
friends.” 

“But what I heard with my own ears, I must 
believe.” 

“According to your own showing, then, you’re 
an eavesdropper. Well, you know the old adage. 
But what’s the use of wasting words? You 
could not hear what I never said.” 

“You need not deny it!” said Julius, fiercely. 
“You lie if you do!” 

“Come, this is getting serious again.’’ Phil’s 
face grew red. Forbearance was exhausted. He 
was irritated and angrier than before. 

“Tf you say that again,” he added, “I’ll knock 
you down!”’ 

“I do say it again, and I wish all the fellows 
were here to hear me. You are a liar!” 

Phil sprang forward, but received a well-di- 
rected blow, aimed with fierce energy, which, 
before he could recover himself, was repeated. 


__THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








Julius was older and stronger than Phil, but my conversation with Jack; but you see we’d| “Why, Granny Wiswall! You walked with 
the two boys, owing to Phil’s suddenly-roused | been talking of other things, and I was so sur- | prophets and ’postles when they were on earth, 


fury, backed by pain, were nearly matched. The | prised to see you!” | There’s some folks to be alive at the comin’ of 
struggle was fierce and desperate. Both boys| ‘Well, boys,” said Mr. Winslow, “I’m glad the Lord in the clouds of heaven, and you're one 
were covered with wounds and bleeding. there’s a truce, and the war is ended without |of’em! Death has no power over you! You'll 


The wonderful glow of the sunset, tinting the | much bloodshed. I hope, at all events, if you | live forever!” ‘ ; 
piled-up clouds along the whole western line of square off again, you will have a clear idea of| Granny Wiswall smiled and said,— 
the heavens, the soft glitter of the crimsoned | what you are fighting about. But remember| ‘I shall fall asleep by-and-by, that is all.” 
river, the beauty of the fields under this tender | that blows never convince. Fury is always| So Polly Barnes went forth through the vil- 
illumination, the fragrance of dewy flowers and | blind, hatred ever unjust. | lages about, reporting that Granny Wiswall had 
fruit blossoms, all these were lost upon the two| “There is a better way of settling feuds than | had a revelation that she was to “tarry till He 
furious combatants, whose angry passions marred | breaking noses or blacking eyes. Many a worse | come;” and also that she was now several thou- 
the beautiful repose of the hour. Suddenly they | trouble than this has come of a slight misunder- sand years old, and so had outlived the doom of 
found themselves seized in a strong grasp and | standing. Many good friends have been parted | man. 


pushed violently asunder. through an unfortunate mistake. Always re-| Some of the village boys having heard this, 

“Fighting! Julius Blake and Philip Walker! | member that ONE has said, ‘A soft answer turn- | asked Polly, when they met her, ‘How is Gran- 
Can I believe my eyes? You two of all the| eth away wrath-’ and His rule is best.” ny Live-forever getting on?’ And as she still 
school! Shame on you!” | Saying this, Mr. Winslow walked on, and the | lived on, not a few of them playfully gave her 


It was the voice of Mr. Winslow, one of the | boys went down to the bank to wash their faces | this name; and the little children who loved her 


assistant teachers, who had been detained at the | in the cooling waters. Their reconciliation was | rejoiced in the hope that they should always 
school-house, and who boarded with Phil’s| complete. Slowly they walked down the road, | have her with them. The world. would have 
father. arm in arm, talking as earnestly and confiden- | been under a shadow for them had they looked 

“What does this mean?” he continued, look-| tially as if nothing had occurred to disturb the | for a day when her scissors would no longer 


ing from one to the other. “The model boys of \ harmony of their relations. But they never for- | fashion rows of boys and girls, flower-pots and 








the school, as well as fast friends! Why, it was | got the lesson of that day. churches for them, and her lips no longer repeat 
only last night that Phil was singing your praises, +o stories of fancy, or of the past. 
Julius Blake, and preparing a little surprise for EVERGREENS. In return for all her favors, they brought her 


you when you should return to school.’’ When summer’s sunny hues adorn wild-flowers, hazelnuts, checkerberries, and oth- 





“He called me a liar, and stood to it!”’ cried ushiiadionee er treasures of the wildwood, so that she always 
Philip, with fierce emphasis. “I told him to In contrast seems a shadow. had a store of good things in a deep pocket on 
take it back, but, instead, he repeated it.’’ But when the tints of autumn have the side of her chintz-covered chair, with which 

“Philip,” said Mr. Winslow, mildly, “did you Whe lenieees Us eth callow howe to entertain them. 
not say only yesterday, in my presence, that Into a light converted. One Saturday afternoon a group of rosy- 
there wasn’t a boy in town you’d trust sooner pe op tp heats ag our mirth cheeked little girls gathered about the great 
than Julius Blake?” And things that shadow seem to-day chair, to celebrate Granny Live-forever’s ninety- 

“Yes, I did, and I felt so, too. He and I have Se as eae. seventh birthday. 
been fast friends from the beginning. But no +r They wore wreaths on their heads, and little 
one shall call me a liar, not even he!’’ he added, For the Companion. white pinafores over their dresses. They decked 


glaring again. GRANNY LIVE-FOREVER. her cap with flowers, and then they recited little 
‘Julius,’ said Mr. Winslow, looking at the| Jp a quiet little nook in a very humble cottage | VeTSes; and sang songs and hymns; and with 
disfigured face, “Philip has always, to my cer-| there lived, long ago, an aged woman, with her the help of Relief,—that dear “‘young thing, oa 
tain knowledge, been a true friend to you.) daughter and granddaughter, all making as hap- | they played ‘‘Blind man’s buff,” “Hunt the slip- 
Once, if you deign to remember, he saved your py 2 family as is often met. per,”’ and ‘‘Puss in the corner,”’ till the shadows 
life,” he added, with mild irony. “Granny,” as she was called by all the towns- | {rom the tall poplars by the door fell across the 
Julius could not speak. The flood of his wrath folk, sat with folded hands inher great easy- yard, and over the street, and peeped into the 
was fast subsiding. He remembered that bright | chair by the broad kitchen fire, from summer to | pasture, where the great “play rock” rose up 
spring morning, when a party of boys had rowed winter, and from winter to summer. Her cheek | high and grim. Then, weary with play, they 
up the swift tide, and he, leaning far over the | and brow were as soft and pure as an infant’s, | $thered again around the great chair, and chat- 
edge of the boat, had fallen in the water. It} and her snowy cap and kerchief drew attention | ted, as she so loved to hear them. : 
was Phil’s strong arm upholding him, and his away from her brown homespun gown, and gave| ‘““Granny,” said a sweet, blue-eyed child, “my 
words of encouragement that he had heard, as| her the air of a lady. Her hair was like spun | Betty grieved me last night, and made me cry.” 
the cold waves seemed to suck him under to silver, and her voice low and sweet. She was} “Ah! I’m sorry for that. What did she do to 
cruel death. an aged beauty. you, darling?’ asked Granny Live-forever. 
“And can you now accuse this friend of slan-| Next came Hetty, a smart, brisk woman, with| “She said you would die some day, just like 
dering you? of that worst of all vices, lying?” | more wrinkles than Granny could show, who} Common folks; that all the money in the world, 
asked Mr. Winslow, reproachfully. bustled about, cooking, washing and baking, | #4 all the food in the world, and all the doc- 
“I can’t bear to believe so meanly of Philip, | when the rheumatism did not forbid, and always | tors in the world couldn’t keep one single soul 
Mr. Winslow, but I heard his own words. I| smiling and cheerful. She never spoke of old| from dying. God can do everything. He can 
can’t be mistaken,’’ replied Julius, in low, age, and often rejoiced in the fact that she was keep you alive always, can’t He?” 
shamed tones. only seventy-three! She was always “Hetty,| ‘Yes, my darling, if He pleases He can. And 
‘What did you hear?” cried Phil. “I’ve not} my child,” to Granny. “” | He will do it in one way. This poor tired head, 
mentioned your name to-day to any one. And| Relief, the baby and pet of the household, was | these hands that can’t work any longer, and 
you must have heard it to-day, for you weren’t | red-cheeked, merry-hearted woman, who sewed | these feet that can no longer bear me about, will 
here yesterday.” for the neighbors, making coats, pants, and even | 80on be laid in the grave; and my poor child 
“I was behind the spruce tree at the gate,” | overcoats for the men. She made them well, | Hetty will weep, and the young thing will break 
said Julius, in a low voice. “I wanted to give| too; for the pockets never proved traitors to | her heart about me. But J shall not be dead. 
you a surprise when I saw you and John Hooper keys and money, as the pockets of to-day do; I shall be more alive than I am now, and active 
coming down the avenue. As you came nearer, | noy yet did the buttons drop off, as if they had | in doing the will of God.- I shall leave my tired 
I heard my name, and then you said, as dis-| peen kept on only by the magnetism of the tail- | #nd worn-out dust below, and even that will be 
tinetly as I am speaking now, ‘Julius Blake is| 9's eye till he got them off his hands. watched over by holy angels till He wakes me 
an out-and-out cheat. He don’t keep his word When this work was done, Relief went out from sleep.” 
one time in a hundred. Don’t lend him any carding and spinning among the farmers; but| “Granny,” asked another child, ‘‘why do yeu 
money; you'll never see it again.” And then you | this wag a great trial to both Granny and Hetty. always fold your hand, that way?” 
spoke of what you lent me, when you know I’ve Granny said, “It’s so lonesome here without any ‘‘These hands have nothing else to do now but 
offered it to you time and again.” children’s noise; I always loved to hear their | to lie still and rest. I fold them in patient wait- 
Phil’s battered face lighted up. A sparkle of | clatter and chatter,—it’s ne innocent.” ing and in prayer, my dear child,” said Granny. 
the old smile gleamed in the corners of his Hetty, her mother, said, “I don’t care how ‘“‘Aren’t you a single bit afraid to die, if you 
bruised eyes. He laughed as he said,— hard I work myself, even when my shoulders | Should have to die like other folks?” asked the 
“You are right, old fellow, in everything but] and back ache with rheumatism, but it goes child. 
the name. Isaid Junius Blake, not Julius Blake. | to my heart to see that young thing Liefy tug| ‘“‘No, my dear; no more afraid of my sleep 
Junius is a full-blooded rogue, as you know. | this way to keep up a home for granny and me. than you are of yours at night. The only reason 
Neither you nor I would trust him with a Young folks are so full of life, it is a shame to | I do not long for my rest is the grief it will be to 





penny. keep them down by hard work.” the young things Hetty and Liefy. If you love 
Julius fell back a step or two, astonished and} ‘phig “young thing”’ Liefy, was fifty-one years | Jesus, dears, you need not fear the long sleep 
humiliated, i 


old. She had not the slightest desire to bound over | before you. But here come the young things 
the hills with the lambkins, to make mud pies | With the little birthday feast.” ; 
in the yard, or rag dolls in the garret! Not she., Hetty and her daughter gathered the children 
Granny's spirit seemed made of sunshine, | @Tound the chair of their aged friend, and dis- 
She was charmed with company, and had sto- | tributed the little dainties they had prepared for 
ries and advice for the young, and comfort and| the occasion. It was a feast of love to them all. 
wisdom for her older guests. Everybody she| When this part of the entertainment was over, 
had played with in childhood, or associated with | Granny’s chair was drawn up to the window, that 
3 . , os in youth, was gone, and the children who now | she might enjoy the sport of her little friends on 
cried Julius, with real contrition. ‘It’s as clear | sathered around her, decking her head with | the green before the house. 
as daylight now; = I’ve had such base, mean | gandelion curls, and her wrists with dandelion| As she sat smiling on the children, she sud- 
tough of you! T ahould ave asked yo | hang, wer th gret-grandchldren of her ealy| deny grew very ety 
euee- oe : Anas = S| friends. Their mothers could remember her| ‘Children, dears,” she called, “I’m overcome 
myself to be carried away by my feelings. Iam only as a very, very old woman when they were | with sleep.” 
sorry for every blow I struck you. What can I little children, and they sometimes thought she} Her flower-crowned head dropped on her 
do to show you how sorry I am?” 


; would never die. snowy kerchief, and without a sigh she had fal- 
“O, never mind. It’s no matter,’’ said Philip,| A crazed woman who had long been confined | len asleep, to wake no more on earth. 


heartily. “I’m not the first one who has suffered ; in an asylum, and who had come forth, harm-| When the news spread through the town, there 
fora mistake, Ireckon. Let bygones be bygones. } less, in her old age, expressed surprise at finding | was more lamentation over this feeble old wom 


“And you lent him money?” 

“I did, indeed; two dollars, before I found out 
his meanness, and I can’t get it back. I lent you 
two dollars, but [ knew I could have it whenever 
I wanted it, so I told you not to hurry, in fact, 
wouldn’t let you pay me. Have you anything 
else against me?’’ 

“O, Phil, Phil, what a rash fool I have been!”’ 











I suppose I’m as much to blame as you are. 1I| Granny, then ninety years old, still alive aud | an than over a score of people who had lived only 


should have questioned you more closely. If I'd | looking just as she did twenty 











years ago. She | for themselves. 
| No one said, “It is well for her daughters that 


had my wits about me, I might have remembered | exclaimed,— 
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they are now relieved of her support, and the 
labor and care she cost them.” Everybody 
said,— 

“Poor Hetty! poor Relief! What a loss -this 
is tothem! And who of us has not lost a friend, 
a counsellor?” . 

The dear children who had enjoyed with her 
her last day on earth, and heard her words of 
cheer, lost their -fear of death, and thenceforth 
looked on it as only a blessed sleep for the good. 

Let us all live so that we shall rob death of its 


terror, both to us and those around us. 
J. D.C. 





COME LOWLY. 


Come lowly: He will help thee. Lay aside 
That subtle, first of evils,—human pride. 
Know God, and, so, thyself; and be afraid 
To call aught poor or low that He has made. 


Around thy toils and cares He’ll breathe a calm, 

And on thy wounded spirit lay a balm, 

From fear draw love, and teach thee where to seek 

Lost strength and grandeur, with the bowed and meek. 
R. H. Dana, JR. 


eS a 





For the Companion. 


INDIAN PETE. 
By the Author of “The Bear Hunters.” 
CHAPTER I. 

“A fight! <A fight!’ 

Such was the shout that went up one afternoon 
from a party of boys, as they were on their way 
home from school. 

The outcry was accompanied by a rush towards 
the bank at one side of the road, In the midst of 
the crowd two boys, bareheaded, their school-books 
scattered upon the ground, their faces all aflame 
with anger, were striking and kicking each other 
with merciless fury. 

As is too often the case, the other boys, “to see 
the fun,” as they termed it, sought to urge on the 
wicked combat by exciting taunts, and shouts of en- 
couragement. They crowded each other, leaving 
barely room for the desperate fighters to move back 
and forth, as they advanced and retreated in their 
wicked contest. 

It was easy to see, by the conduct of the lookers- 
on, that one of the boys who was fighting had the 
sympathy of nine-tenths of those about him. This 
lad was the larger of the two combatants. He was 
a strong, thick-set youngster. His name was Tom 
Howell. His opponent was a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian, known simply as “Pete,’’ who lived with his 
Indian mother in the woods near by, and had been 
an irregular attendant of the public school for near- 
ly a year. 

Pete was sinewy and active. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he was not pugnacious; but if roused, he | 
hada temper both furious and revengeful. It was | 
afavorite amusement of Tom Howell’s to torment 
the young Indian, until in his desperation, he re- 
taliated by blows. Then the bully had a pretext for 
giving the little redskin a cruel thrashing. 

It is no unusual occurrence for a boy who has 
lorded it over another fora year or more, to find 
that his victim has at last grown in muscle and in 
courage, and turns upon him, to inflict signal pun- 
ishment for past tyranny. 

Thus it was that Tom Howell, who had beaten the 
young Indian many and many a time, awoke to the 
consciousness that it was not so easy to thrash little 
Pete as it had hitherto been. Still, it would not do 


for him to be vanquished in the presence of all the | 
boys. That would bea serious blow to his suprem- | 


acy, for he was the acknowledged bully of the 
school. 

The young Indian, also, was conscious of two facts 
that gave him courage and nerved his arm. The 
first was that his hour of triumph had come, and 
that he was actually master of the boy who had so 
cruelly tormented and beaten him. The other was, 
that among all the boysin school, he knew there 
was but one upon whose help in his fight he could 
count with certainty. He knew he was “fighting 
the crowd;” and this made him the more determined 
to win. . 

“Give it to him, Tom! You've got him! Scalp 
the little Injin!’ Why don't youthrow him? Peg 
away, Tom, he’s almost tuckered! Down with the 
Sioux; he aint no business here, anyhow! Clean 
him out!” 

Such were the exclamations that reached the ears 
of the two pugilists, and which equally stimulated 
each of them. 

The next moment the Indian heard another voice. 
It was that of his one friend, George Fontaine. 

“Stand your ground, Pete! You can whip him, 
= how is your time to doit!’ was his exclama- 

10n, 

Tom was doing his utmost. He could not, how- 
ever, withstand the fiery charges of his tough little 
Antagonist. These grew fiercer and fiercer. He 
struck out lustily; but the blows were rained upon 
him with such impetuosity that he began to retreat 
down the bank. His antagonist followed him close- 
ly, and did not abate the onset for a single moment. 

“Why don’t you throw him?” shouted the boys, 
who began to realize in what a sore strait the bully 
was placed. 

It seemed to be the only chance for the big fellow, 
and he rushed heavily in upon the little Indian, and 
throwing his arms about his waist, endeavored to 
bring him to the ground. 


But P. 


ete had anticipated this movement. He 


— his body, as if yielding to Tom’s superior 
s renath, then dexterously slipped from his grasp, 
and clasping him round the legs, brought him to the 


Tom was whipped, and whipped fairly, too. Yet at , 
this juncture the other boys were guilty of a piece of 
mean injustice. 

Seeing that the bully could not help himself, two 
or three of them seized the Indian by the shoulders, 
and pulled him tothe ground. There they held him 
until the furious and battered Tom could jump 
astride his prostrate form. | 
“Now I'll pay you!’ said the bully, as he fairly | 
ground his teeth in rage. “I'll show you who owns 
this country,—white men or red niggers. 

Pete writhed and struggled desperately, but with 
such a weight upon him it was almost impossible for 
him to move. The bully enjoyed the anticipation 
of revenge, and took a moment to toy with his vic- | 
tim, as a cat does with a mouse. 

“Tl pay you! I'll show you whether it’s safe to 
fight me! You'll find out who’s boss in this school!” 
Tom had raised his fist to strike a blow upon the | 
face of the helpless boy; just then his arm was 
caught, and he was jerked violently to the ground. 
“Who did that?’”? he demanded, as he regained | 
his feet, while his frame fairly quivered with rage. 
“T did,” replied George Fontaine, his eyes flashing | 
scorn and defiance. “If you can’t whip Pete with- | 
out help, you sha’n’t whip him at all!” 

“I shan’t, eh? Well, we'll see,” said the bully. | 
“Come on, boys, and let’s clean ’em both out!” | 

The instant Pete was released, he sprang to his | 
feet, and when Tom appealed to the crowd, and 
raised his hand to strike young Fontaine, the little | 
red-skin leaped upon him with all the fury of a wild- | 
cat. The assault was so unexpected, and Tom so | 
exhausted, that he became panic-stricken, and turn- | 
ing on his heels, he ran down the street, yelling at | 
the top of his lungs. 
The Indian at once turned, and picking up a stone, | 
ran to the side of his friend George, who was facing | 
the frowns and threats of the remaining boys. He 
was known to be an adept in throwing stones, and 
the crowd held back until they could find some pre- 
text for flanking him. 

“Fair play is what I want to see,” replied George, 
in answer to their accusations. “Tom has been 
picking on Pete ever since he came to school, and 
has whipped him ever so many times; and now when 
he is able to defend himself, you won't let him do it.” 
“Who cares! He’s no business here! We don’t 
want any Injins round. Let him clear out!” 
George was angry and excited at their meanness, 
and in no mood to reason with them. 

“You're a set of cowards!” came hot and passion- 
ate from his lips, “and if I were big enough, I'd 
thrash every one of you.” 

No doubt the two allies would have fared badly, 
had not the desertion of Tom Howell been so oppor- 
tune. But deprived of their leader, and remember- 
ing his cowardly retreat and his severe chastise- 
ment, they hesitated to attack the two resolute boys, 
and in a little while they began to sneak off in the 
direction of their homes. 

Now that the danger seemed well over, Pete, too, 
started on his homeward way, his young heart heav- 
ing with passion and excitement. As he walked 
along, he would frequently clench his fists and mut- 
ter to himself, apparently nursing the spirit of re- 
venge which is a characteristic of hisrace. He soon 
left the main road, and turned towards a tract of 
woods, in the depths of which his mother had her 
cabin. 

Just upon the margin of the woods was a small 
brook. Here he paused a moment. His quick ear 
heard an unusual plashing in the water. Then he 
heard a voice, as of some person talking to him- 
|self. Pete crept stealthily among the bushes, 
and discovered Tom Howell kneeling beside the 
brook. He was washing his swelled face, and mut- 
tering to himself after this wise,— 

“Injuns must grow fast! I used to be twice the 
size of that Pete, but now he’s ’most as big as I am. 
| He’s getting strong, and no mistake, and I'll have to 
| let him alone, I guess. He’d have thrashed me, as 

sure as preachin’, if I hadn’t run; but I'll pay him. 
I’ll get some of the boys to help me, and then we’ll 
see who’ll cry for quarter!” 

At this point of the soliloquy, Tom happened to 
raise his eyes, and to his dismay, saw the young Ind- 
ian standing directly before him. 

“What are you a-followin’ me for?” he asked. 
“We've got through our fight, and I’m satisfied. 
Let’s quit and call it square ;” and the coward thrust 
out his hand for the Indian to shake. The latter 
drew back, his eyes fairly gleaming with scorn and 
anger. 

“No, I won’t! You've been beating me for weeks 
and months, teasing me until I got so mad I'd turn 
on you, and then you'd say you had an excuse for 
pounding me. You can’t do it no more. I want 
you to mind that!’ added Pete, and took a step 
towards Tom. “I’m as strong as you, and it won't 
| be long before you'll find I am a good deal stronger.” 
| “I was only in fun,” said Tom, with a ghastly 
grin. ‘You were spunky, and I liked to see it. Of 
course, when you pitched into me, I had to look out 


| 
| 








The Indian was sincere, but Tom was treacherous, 
as cowards always are. He had made the proposi- 
tion of friendship through fear, and did not mean 
to keep it. It was summer time. There was yet an 
hour before sunset. Pete hurried home, but he did 
not tell his mother of his encounter since school, for 
he well knew he would not get sympathy from her. 
His father had been a brave chieftain, and the mother 
would have held in contempt a son that could not 
fight his own battles without complaint. 

After his supper he started for the cow, which 
was pastured in an adjoining meadow. The path led 
him for a short distance over the same route by 
which he had gone home from school. As he ap- 
proached the brook where he had seen Howell, he 
was surprised to see him sitting where he had left 
lim a half-hour before. He had a peculiar expres- 
sion of exultation on his face. As the Indian ap- 
proached, Tom called out, with an air of bravado,— 

“Hallo, Pete! You wanted to fight me pretty bad 
a little while ago, didn’t you? Well, now I'm 
ready.” 

“But you wanted me to make up and be friends, 
and so I did,” replied the astonished Indian, at a 
loss to know what the other meant. 

“Who cares if did?” saidthe bully. “You don’t 
suppose I’d have a dirty red nigger for a friend? 
You were just spoiling fora fight. Come on. I'll 
give you all you want.” 

At this juncture Peter's quick eyes saw the heads 
of half-a-dozen boys peering from behind a clump 
of bushes near by. That sight told him the story, 
Snatching up a stone, he turned to Tom, and, with 
a voice quivering with passion, said,— 

“If you come nearer, I'll hit you!” 

The boys at this moment leaped up and rushed 
towards the Indian, and Tom dashed forward with 
them. Pete, true to his threat, hurled the stone at 
his antagonist’s head, hit it, and Tom dropped as if 
he had been shot. 

(Continued next week.) 





or 


SPRING. 


- bp b= are sweet, beloved Spring, 
e winter shades before thee fly; 
The bough smiles green, the young birds sing, 
The chainless current glistens by; 
Till countless flowers, like stars, illume 
The deepening vale and forest gloom. 
O, welcome, gentle guest from high, 
Sent to cheer our world below, 
To lighten sorrow’s faded eye, 
To kindle nature’s social glow! 
0, he is o’er his fellows blest 


Who feels thee in a guiltless breast. Dantsa. 


Oe 
TALE OF A JAGUAR. 
Iwas spending a few days with the well-known 
Senor Del Rio, in Paraguay, on his beautiful estate. 


dead faint, and it was some hours before I fully re- 
covered my senses, and then I became conscious of 
a fearful pain in my hand. I shall always keep that 
chest, though it is no ornament.” 


a 


For the Companion. 
AN EVENING CALL. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 

“Now, what would you like to see in New York? 
Stewart's big store, I suppose; ladies usually make 
their first pilgrimage there,” said a friend, soon af- 
ter my arrival in that queer mixture of London and 
Paris. 

“I don’t care a pin for any big store! ,I want to 
see the News-boys’ Lodging House and School,” was 
my answer, for I felt as if that building was more 
beautiful than the white marble square of the mil- 
lionnaire, splendid as it is. 

So arrangements were made, and one cold evening 
we set out to see the boys in the News-boys’ Lodging 
House. We arrived just too late for the evening 
school; but I was quite resigned to that because I 
could see schools anywhere, but not a hundred and 
eighty independent busi boys, “taking their ease 
at their inn.” 

“Young America.” 

All round the great hall were rows of little cup- 
boards, and it was a fine sight to see a boy come in, 
pay six cents for his lodgings, put his surplus funds 
into the savings bank, register his name, receive his 
key, and leisurely deposit his cap, jacket and shoes 
(if he possessed any of these articles) in his own pri- 
vate cupboard. One lad had nothing but an old cap, 
yet he laid it away and locked it up with such an air 
of satisfaction and importance that it did one good 
to see him. 

Some were reading, and the master told us that 
they would read half the night if he would let them, 
so eager were they for amusement or information. 
Some were talking over the affairs of the day, loung- 
ing in easy attitudes on the benches, with newly- 
washed bare feet, and smooth heads, which seemed 
to be prepared for morning, to save time, for we 
were told that many were up and away by five 
o’clock, to sell early papers on trains and boats. 

Shirts and trowsers, more or less tidy, was the 
prevailing costume, and the free and easy manners 
of the young gentlemen were amusing to watch. 
But, on the whole, they behaved wonderfully well, 
And it was very comforting to see so many lads safe, 
and warm, and clean and happy in this home, instead 
of being left out in the streets to sin and suffer, un- 
cared for just when most needing care. 





Patsey. 





i was sitting, in thé morning after Greakfast, on the 
verandah, festooned with the most luxuriant vines, 
with Donna Estella, his wife, my charming hostess, 
when I then noticed that her left hand was much 
maimed, and could not repress an inquiry how this 
could have happened, She at once complied, and 
proceeded to tell me how it was. 

“You must know,” she said, “that when we first 
came to this place it was far different from what it is 
now. It was quite a new neighborhood. Every- 
thing was wild and rough. Fora long time, how- 
ever, we were not molested by the wild beasts of the 
forest. 

“There came a day, however, when news was 
brought that a jaguar had fallen upon a flock of cat- 
tle, and killed one of them. The next morning my 
husband equipped himself for a hunt, and taking 
Peter, our cook and factotum, and the herdsman 
with him, set off in pursuit of the marauder, deter- 
mined, he said, to kill him before he returned. 

“I had often been left alone before, but never had 
my husband been on an expedition of this kind into 
the wild forest, and I confess I felt somewhat anx- 
ious and lonely when I found myself with no com- 
panion but my baby. 

“But I had plenty to do, and acouple of hours 
soon passed. Suddenly I was startled by hearing a 
loud noisé on the low roof, as of something spring- 
ing upon it. Icannot tell how it was, but I felt by 
intuition quite certain that it was the jaguar. 

“What was I todo? Ihad no means of defence. 
The windows and doors of the house were all open. 


which stood in an adjoining room. 

go down tight, but leave us some air to breathe. I 
was not a moment too soon. 
in search of us, and furious with disappointment. 
where we were. 


chest, but it was too heavy for him. 
several times, but straightway came back. 





for myself. 
me the worst of it!” 
The Indian looked the contempt he did not speak, 


perhaps another encounter, went on,— 

“T own that I did wrong. Pete, but you’ve paid me 
back. Come, let’s call it square and be friends.’”’ 

Pete hesitated. His Indian nature was not so 
easily appeased. But just then he remembered his 
| friend, George Fontaine, and that it would be 

easier for him at school the next day if the boys 
found that Tom had ziven up the conflict and was 
his friend. so he finally acquiesced in Tom's prop- 








fround with a heavy thud. Beyond all mistake, 


osition, 


You fought hard, and many a time give | 


at Tom’s cowardly apology, and the latter, fearing | 


fearful shriek. 
and knew nothing more that happened. 


Whither could I take refuge? The only place I 
could think of was a large, empty wooden chest, 


“TI hastened with my baby and jumped into it, 
keeping my hand under the lid, so that it should not 


I could hear the ani- 
mal in the room we had just left, rushing about as if 


“Presently he scented us, and rushed into the room 
He tried to raise the lid of the 
He went out 


“He seemed to be puzzling how he could get at us. 
At last he jumped up on the top of the chest, and 
his weight crushed my hand and made me uttera 
I heard an answering shout outside, 


“TI learned afterwards that my husband and his 
| men had followed the track of tue jaguar, and traced 
it directly to the house. They were dreadfully 





One little chap of six was trotting about among 
| the larger boys, as busy as a bee with his small af- 
fairs; and when we asked about him we were told 
something that made him a very interesting Patsey, 
to me, at least. 

It seems that the parents were dead, and this child 
and a nine-year-old brother were left alone in the 
world. One would have thought two such babies 
had no refuge but an orphan asylum; but Brother 
Pete preferred to support the family himself, and 
did so, with the help of this news-boys’ friend. 
Actually, little nine-year-old took care of his broth- 
er, buying or begging his clothes, paying for his 
bed and food, and getting on bravely with busi- 
ness meantime. I longed to see this small hero, but 
he had not yet come in, being one of the boys who 
sell late papers. 

The idea of this child knocking about at night in 
the busiest places, and coming in, tired out, to pay 
for “self and family,” like a little man, was so comic 
and so pathetic that it quite haunted me for days af- 
terward, and I longed to see and know both the boys, 
! and learn how they turn out in the years to come. 

Patsey was called up to see us, and though he had 
seemed a lively mite when left to his own devices, 
he was as meek as a mouse when he stood before us, 
in a tidy blue shirt and trowsers, that had evidently 
been “built” for a larger man. His little face was 
scrubbed till it shone, and his yellow hair stood 
straight up, in an independent sort of way, whilea 
pair of quick, blue eyes peeped at us with the side- 
long glance of one used to looking out for squalls, 
and dodging blows. 

If I had not thonght it would look sentimental, I 
should have liked to take him up and havea good 
chat with him, to find out how things seemed to such 
a lonely creature. I fancy his views of life would 
not have been very extensive, but eminently practi- 
cal and cheerful, for Patsey evidently appreciated 
his present well-being, and had no fears for his fu- 
ture, no doubts of Brother Pete’s entire ability to 
steer their boat into some safe harbor. 

Bon voyage, brave little brothers, and thank God 
that you have so soon found one of the blessed 
schoolship, whence you can set sail by-and-by for 
the long voyage, with the memory of past kindness 
warm at your hearts, and the white flag of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society flying from the mast-head. 

Up stairs we saw the dormitories, with the long 
rows of neat beds, in tiers of two; and the vision of 
one hundred and eighty boys snugly tucked up there 
was so delightful and amazing that I could not real- 
ize it as asober fact. The other vision of a hundred 
and eighty boys, all enjoying a general scrimmage, 


| alarmed, and as they approached the house, they | was even more delightful, and that I could realize 


heard my shriek, and that did not much tend to reas- 
On reaching the window, they were at 
| first afraid to fire, for fear of killing us, but, not see- 

ing us, they dispatched the jaguar with a single 


sure them. 


“Then the crying of the baby informed them 


| shot. 
i 


fully. 

When I asked our conductor by what magic he got 
this brigade of boys into their beds, and kept them 
there, he laughed and said,— 

“You see, ma’am, the poor chaps are so tired 
after being out at work all day that they are glad 





where we had taken refuge. As for me, I was in a; to keep still when night comes, Now and then new 
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boys try to get up a breeze, but we have a 
watchman, and he keeps things quiet.” 
Under the Coverlets. 

How I should like to be that watchman, for a 
time, at least, and see these ‘‘poor chaps’’ peace- | 
fully asleep under the blue coverlets. If any | 
laid awake with a pain or a trouble, to ease it if | 
I could, and say the word, or give the soothing 
pat, that strengthens weak will, and conquers | 
temptation by the thought that‘‘somebody cares.” 
To tuck up the little ones, and give a good-night 
kiss, if they wanted it, trying to keep soft the 
hearts that often grow so hard or hungry for the 
lack of love. 











But I fancy there is a special angel sent to keep 
guard over these motherless boys, else how is it 
that they do so well, and often come back from 
Western homes to thank those who helped them, 
and to go and do likewise? 

The gymnasium must be a lively place when 
the lads are there; for even hard work does not 
exhaust all their energies, it seems, and they give 
vent to their buoyant spirits before bed time by 
swarming up and down ladders, turning somer- 
saults, and swinging so high that the ceilings 
would suffer if boards full of nail-points were 
not put up to restrain their soaring ambition. 

Down stairs we saw the dining-room, with ta- 
bles all set out, ready for morning. Some of the 
well-to-do fellows decline the breakfast of tea, 
and bread, and syrup here provided, and go 
away to feast sumptuously on coffee and cakes. 
These dissipated youths also clamor at times to 
have their bank opened before the month is out, 
even offer to pay for the favor, so that they may 
waste their substance in riotous living,—go to 


when other hopes and labors failed; and if a 
matron is allowed, I shall apply for the place in 


few years. 
is J The Mimic. 


I was struck with the decent appearance and | 
good behavior of the boys, for I had expected to 
see a somewhat disorderly set. They were 
certainly not well-dressed, nor polished in man- 
ners, but looked intelligent, were generally tidy, 
and minded their own affairs, in a capable sort 
of way, that both amused and pleased me. 

One big fellow, with a very dirty face, glow- 
ered at us as if he decidedly objected to us, and 
considered vur call impertinent. I inferred from 
his manner that ‘“shines’’ had not been plentiful 
that day, and nothing but the immediate offer 
of the boots of the company would brighten the 
cloud of gloom and blacking that obscured his 
countenance. 

Another boy agreeably relieved the monotony 
of general virtue which prevailed by whisking a 
newspaper over his shoulders, like my cloak, and 
prancing behind our backs, with such a comical 
imitation of the tall woman’s walk, that I was 
immensely tickled. 

The rapidity with which he retired behind that 
paper when I caught him at it was so very fun- 
ny we all laughed together, and grins kept 
breaking out on the faces of that group of boys, 
every time I met their eyes afterward. 

I trust they felt that a kindred soul lived un- 
der the big cloak, and if that droll fellow ever 
sees this article in any of his papers, he will own 
that the laugh is on my side now. 





PATSEY. 


Ienjoyed my call so much that I mean to go 


COMPANION. 
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national odor is by no means agreeable to for-| The influence of a diplomatist still depends 9). 
eigners. |most as much upon his social standing at the 

in Southern France and Spain there are whole | court near which he resides, as upon the power 
provinces where every person has the smell of of the country he represents and his own ability 
onions and garlic. In the French provinces of and tact. So it is necessary for our envoy at 
Quevay and Auvergne the people eat onions and , London or Paris to send a good deal more than 
garlic and drink wine, while in Upper Auvergne he would otherwise have to do. He has to liye 
they live on buckwheat and drink milk whey | in a spacious house, in a fashionable quarter; to 
and water. ‘The difference in the living of these | keep a carriage and horses; to’give frequent din. 
people is quite apparent from the difference in ners and receptions, and to make large outlays 
their odor. From the latter issues a smell of | to enable him to go into the highest circles, and 














the theatre, have a supper, and then for a time 
sleep in the street, and live as they can, 


Money in the Bank. 

Once a month the bank is opened, and the 
boys can take their money to use as they like. 
Some spend it, some hand it over to the proper 
persons, who invest it for them, so that when 
they get homes, they have something of their 
own for an outfit. 

A prize is sometimes offered to the lad who 
saves up the most in the month, As we were 
told this standing by the wide, low table, full of 
slits, each numbered and leading to a small 
safety vault below, a boy came in and dropped a 
handful of pennies down the hole belonging to 
him. 





“How much have you got this month?” asked 
my friend. 

**Fourteen dollars, sir.”’ 

And this boy walked off with the air of a mil- 
lionnaire. 

This arrangement encourages industry and 
economy, yet leaves the lad quite independent, 
and that suits the masculine mind, however 
young or ignorant. 

One feature of the establishment was pecu- 
liarly interesting to me, and that was the charm- 
ing variety of cats and kittens that pervaded the 
lower regions. Boys and cats being the pets 


again some Sunday, and see how my young men 
appear then. Or on Christmas, if possible, and 
make sure that little Patsey has one present, at 
least, whether he has a sock to hang up or not. 


> 
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NATIONAL ODORS. 


That every man has his own peculiar smell, is 
evident from the fact that a dog recognizes his 
master by the organ of scent. The same faculty 
of distinguishing persons by their odor, is some- 
times possessed by men. There lived lately in 

aris a lady whose olfactory sense was so deli- 
cate that she could perceive a difference in peo- 
ple in this respect. 

The odors attaching to different races of man- 
kind are more easily recognized. The tiger, in 
India, is fond of dark meat, and will follow the 
track of a native in preference to that of a Euro- 
pean. Bloodhounds are easily taught to distin- 
guish between the tracks of Africans and those 
of white men. In Poland it is supposed that the 
Jews have a peculiar smell, and there is a strong 
prejudice against them. A Polish lady said,— 

“Your Mr. Meyer is certainly a very respecta- 
ble gentleman, but I know that he is of Jewish 
origin. He has the Egyptian smell about him, 
which is never lost.’’ 

The poor people who live on the shores of the 
Baltic clothe themselves in fat sheep -skins. 
They tramp about all day over the swampy 
ground of their forests, and at night dry them- 
selves by a fire of smoky pine, with a stick of 
which their hut is also lighted. Their chief diet 
is red herrings. 





This combination produces a most peculiar 
odor, to be found nowhere clse on the globe, and 
once smelt, can never be mistaken for any other. 
When travelling on the Baltic, I could always 
tell when I was within gunshot of a Lettish sta- 
tion, and I really pity the poor Letts for their 
extraordinary perfume. 

In Lithuania and Esthonia there is some vari- 
ation in the disgusting smell, and in Russia it is 





; quite different. There the prevailing odor in 
| the huts is that of Russia leather, which some 
| people seem to enjoy. 

In Greenland the whole country and popula- 
| tion are saturated with the fragrance of the 


ammonia, produced by sour whey. In Saxony | 


all the peasants, even down to the little children, 


have the odor of home-made coffee, which they 
are continually imbibing. 

A German traveller in the United States tells 
us that the odors arising from our kitchens are 
not agreeable, which we cannot deny. In France 
it is quite pleasant to pass by a kitchen while 
cooking is going on; but here, he says, our 
cooks are in too great a hurry. The meat is 
burned outside while it is still raw within. 
Hence there is a curious but not attractive mix- 
ture of overdone and underdone smells. But he 
is forced to admit that the Americans are a 
cleanly people, and have no really national 
smells. 

—_———_—¥+@ 
THE APRIL RAIN. 


Fall gently, fair spring rain, 
Over the sleeping flowers, 

Drop softly, summer scents and sounds 
And «dreams of summer hours 

Upon their closed lids, and wake 
Them tenderly, O showers! 


Drop softly, O spring rain, 

Warm with thy lips the sward, 
Coax the coy buds to start,—awake 
With the light touch the chord 
Of Nature’s countless harmonies 

To praise creation’s Lord. 





+o - 
OUR DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

There is now a bill before Congress, the pur- 
port of which is to reduce the salaries of our en- 
voys and consuls abroad; and the recent. nomi- 
nation of Mr. Richard H. Dana as our Minister 
to England has lent new interest to the subject 
of our representatives in foreign countries. 

Our present diplomatic service is divided into 
four ranks, or grades. The highest of these is 
that of the ‘“‘envoys extraordinary and ministers 
plenipotentiary,’”” of whom there are twelve. 
The most exalted diplomatic rank known in the 


appear as an equal among princes and nobles, 

Even the present salaries attached to these 
offices seldom prove sufficient for these pur- 
poses, and our envoys must generally be men of 
wealth in order to sustain the required social po. 
sition. 

The “ministers resident,” on the other hand, 
living as they do at the smaller courts, where 
there is but little display, and where the duties 
of their office are tuo slight to require social sup. 
port, do not need salaries so large. 

Indeed, many of the “ministers resident” 
might be dispensed with, and their few duties 
confined to consuls or agents, without hurt to 
the interests of the country. At present, these 
offices are cosey berths for the relatives or favor. 
ites of Presidents and Congressmen, who do not 
like to put them out of office by abolishing the 
missions. 

It is to be hoped, however, that these minor 
missions will be done away with, or at least that 
the salaries attached to them will be reduced; 
while, on the other hand, it would probably be 
wise to increase rather than reduce the salaries of 
the ministers to London and Paris, who actually 
need expensive surroundings to perform their 
often delicate and important tasks. 


——+or—__—__ 


WHAT IS A GREENBACK? 


“An old subscriber” in Illinois, who has not the 
courage to sign his name to the letter he sends us, 
thinks he has mastered the subject of the currency, 
and disputes the correctness of a statement made in 
an article upon “Fractional Currency,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Companion of March 16th. He says; 

“You quote from the greenback the words, ‘The 
United States will pay to bearer one dollar,’ and 
then you add this misstatement, ‘which the Su- 
— Court says means a gold dollar.’ Now the 
Supreme Court made no such decision.” 











world is that of ‘‘ambassadors;’”’ but as ambas- 
sadors represent, not a country, but a king or an 
emperor, of course the United States, which 
have no such potentate, do not send ambassa- 
dors. 

The second rank is that of ‘“‘ministers resi- 
dent.’? Of these there are twenty-four. Next 
come the “‘secretaries of legation,’’ who number 
twelve; and lastly, “assistant secretaries of lega- 
tion,’ of whom there are only two, at London 
and at Paris. 

Of the envoys extraordinary, two receive sala- 
ries of $17,500 each a year. These are the en- 
voys to London and Paris, which are regarded 
as the two most important courts with which we 
have relations. The envoys to Russia, Spain, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, China, Mexico and Bra- 
zil, receive $12,000 each, while those to Chili and 
Peru have $10,000 each. 

The ministers resident, with two exceptions, 
receive $7,500 each. These are sent to Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Holland, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Switzerland, the Sandwich Islands, Hayti, 
Turkey, Greece, Japan, and the Central and 
South American nations. The ministers to the 
African republic of Liberia, and to Uraguay, re- 
ceive $4,000 a year only. 

Of the secretaries of legation, those at London 
and Paris receive $2,625 each; those at St. Pe- 
tersburg, Madrid, Berlin, Vienna, Florence, Mex- 
ico and Rio de Janeiro, $1,800; the secretary at 
Pekin, $5,000; and those at Santiago and Lima, 
$1,500. ‘The two assistant secretaries at London 
and Paris get $1,500 each. 

The duties of the envoys at London and Paris 
are much heavier and more responsible than 
those at any other courts; and to be appointed 


not inferior to that of a seat in the President’s cab- 
inet. The mission to England, especially, has al- 
ways been an object of ambition to our most emi- 
nentstatesmen. Among those who have occupied 
it were three generations of the family of Adams, 
John, John Quincy, and Charles Francis; two 
others who afterwards became President, Martin 


Stevenson and ex-Vice-President Dallas; Edward 
Everett, George Bancroft, Abbott Lawrence and 
J. Lothrop Motley. 

The mission to France, too, has always been 
looked upon as a high distinction. Franklin was 
our first envoy to Paris, and after him were two 
future Presidents, Jefferson and Monroe; and the 





place has since been filled by men so prominent 


to either of these posts is regarded as an honor 


Van Buren and James Buchanan; ex-Speaker 


We are sorry to be forced to correct so positive a 
| person as “Old Subscriber,” but the truth compels us 
| to say that the Supreme Court did made such a deci- 
sion in the case of “The Bank vs. the Supervisors,” 
reported in the 7th volume of Wallace’s Reports, page 
29. It said of the legal tenders: “Every one of them 
expresses upon its face an engagement of the nation to 
pay the bearer a certain sum. The dollar note isan 
engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended 
is the coined dollar of the United States; a certain 
quantity in weight and fineness of gold or silver, 
authenticated as such by the stamp of the Govern- 
ment,”” 
This seems to be explicit, and we trust our “old 
subscriber” will accept it. He then goes on to say: 
“The Supreme Court says ‘that all the power there 
is over the currency is vested in Congress.’ Congress 
| issues a bill which says: “The United States will pay 
| to bearer one dollar,’ Congress says ‘This note is a 
legal tender for all debts, publié and private, except 
duties on imports, and interest on the public debt.’ 
| That declaration makes a DOLLAR of the note, for 
! Congress, having ALL power over the currency, it 


| has the same right to stamp a piece of paper and call 
:it adollar, that it has to stampa piece of goldor 
| any other metal, and call that a dollar.” 
Here is another error. The Supreme Court, in the 
‘ease of “Knox vs. Lee,” reported in Wallace’s Re- 
ports, Vol. 12, p. 457, the very case in which the le- 
gal tender acts were declared constitutional by this 
| court, reversing a former decision, said: “We do not 
rest their validity upon the assertion that their emis- 
sion is coinage, or any regulation of the value of 
,money; nor do we assert that Congress may make 
anything which has no value, money. What we do 
assert is that Congress has power to enact that the 
Government’s promises to pay money, shall be, for 
the time being, equivalent to the representatives 
of value determined by the coinage acts, or to mul- 
tiples thereof.” 

“Old Subscriber” himself misrepresents the Su- 
preme Court. He quotes it as saying “that all the 
power there is over the currency is vested in Con- 
gress.” Instead of this, the language of the Su 
preme Court is: “Whatever power there is over the 
currency is vested in Congress.” “All” and “what- 
ever” are not synonymous terms, Whatever power 
any man has over the movements of the moon, “Old 
Subscriber” has; but that does not imply that be has 
all power. 

The trouble with “Old Subscriber” is that he does 
not see the difference between money and currency. 
He himself speaks of the greenbacks as “notes.” 
And what isa note? Only the evidence of a debt. 
I have a greenback dollar; that is the evidence that 
the Government owes mea dollar. When I pay® 
bill with it, I merely transfer a claim I have upon 
the Treasury to some other person who is willing 
trust the Government for the amount. Gold and 
silver are the world’s accepted currency. Bank bills, 
or paper currency, are merely promises to pay gold 
or silver. 





dearest to my heart, I felt that this house, so| whale. Whale is eaten, whale-oil is drunk, is | as John Y. Mason, Lewis Cass, John A. Dix and: The question here discussed is a very large one. 
rich in both, would be a truly delightful retreat | burned as fuel, and is used for anointing. This | E. B, Washburne. 


It does not touch the general subjects of specie pay- 
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show what is the nature of Treasury notes. They are 
ouly evidences of debt; or, in the language of the 
Supreme Court, “promises to pay dollars,”-—“coined 
dollars of the United States.” 
ee es 
THE TRAINED SPIDER. 

The most celebrated insect trainer in France 
was acertain Monsieur Van Preulx. While others | 
have devoted their energies to the task of subduing 
the savage instincts of lions and tigers, or to that of 
charming poisonous serpents, this gentleman be- 
stowed his efforts on a spider,—one of that black, 
hairy kind, the mere sight of which causes a cold 
shiver to run down one’s back. 

In order to relieve the ugliness of the creature, or 
perhaps to heighten it by the force of contrast, M. 
Van Preulx kept his captive in a large watch-case of 
gold, with a covering or top of crystal. 

This spider was trained to indicate the hour of the 
day, to point out the greatest coquette in the room, 
and to distinguish certain musical notes. 

By exhibiting the wonderful insect, M. Van Preulx 
amassed a considerable sum of money; but he died 
just at the time when he proposed to retire and en- 
joy it. His heirs met to divide the fortune, and not 
knowing what else to do with the spider, they agreed 
that it should be set at liberty. 

They opened the case, but it did not stir. They 
pushed it with a stick, but it would not move. It 
was evidently dead. It had died at the same time 
as its master. 

The doctor deemed this a most extraordinary case 
of sympathy. Who ever before heard of a spider 
dying in consequence of the decease of a man? 
They determined to write an account (a memoir, as 
the French call it), and present it to the Academy of 
France. 

There was, however, one of the heirs who was not 
content that the insect should be thus disposed of. 
It had bronght much money to M. Van Preulx, why 
might it not bring some to him? 

He took it out of its case and examined the myste- 
rious creature, and to his amazement discovered that 
it never had been alive. It was made of India rub- 
ber. M. Van Rreulx had deceived the people, who, 
as the proverb says, like to be deceived. He had 
caused the spider to go through certain motions by 
mechanism, and nobody cared to look very closely 
at so disgusting a creature. 





<<less 
SUWAROFF’S LAST APPHAL. 

Suwaroff, the famous Russian General, had a won- 
derful command over the emotional nature of his 
soldiers. His rough manners and homely tastes 
made them feel that he was one with them, while 
the tact with which he appealed to their better feel- 
ings in great emergencies never failed to kindle 
their martial enthusiasm. But on one occasion he 
almost despaired of success. His troops had twice 
attempted to storm the Turkish fortress, Kamieneek, 
built on the summit of a spiral rock, but had been 
repulsed with great slaughter. They lost all hope 
and courage, and pronounced the fortress impregna- 


le. 

Suwaroff stirred their zeal by a singular expedi- 
ent. Calling out six sappers in front of the army, he 
ordered them to dig a large hole. The troops looked 
on curiously. When the hole was completed, Su- 
waroff threw in his hat, broke his sword and threw 
in the pieces, then jumped in himself, and called on 
the soldiers to bury him alive, as he would not sur- 
vive the degeneracy of the Russian army. The 
troops grew wild with excit t, and d led 
to be led at once against the enemy, to conquer or 
die. The fortress was stormed and taken, but only 
after terrible carnage, in which the flower of the 
army perished. It was doubtful if success repaid 
the heavy cost; but Suwaroff thought only of victo- 
ry, and not of human life. 


42> 
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WASHINGTON’S WHITE CHARGERS, 

Washington was an excellent horseman. It is said 
that he could ride at a full gallop, and retain a silver 
dollar between each knee and the saddle, such was 
the tenacious grasp of his thighs upon the horse. 
He was very fond of his horses, and liked to see 
them thoroughly groomed. The manner in which his 
white horses were kept white iscurious. Mr.G.W.P. 
Custis states that the night before they were to be 
used they were entirely covered with a paste, the 
chief ingredient of which was whiting, and were 
then completely clothed, and left for the night to 
sleep on clean straw. By the morning this coating 
was hard and dry, and it was then brushed and cur- 
ried off, leaving the hair beneath beautifally white 
and glossy. After this the hoofs were blackened 
and polished. To complete this curious toilet, the 
horses’ months were washed, and their teeth picked 
and washed, when they were considered to be 
groomed, and were ready for work. 











PRIMITIVE HABITS, 


In Servia, a country bordering on Herzegovina, 
where the people have revolted against the Turks, 
Some of the habits are quite primitive and very 
charming. Families live together for several gener- 
ations, great-grandfathers and great-grandchildren 
dwelling underone roof. The houses are square, with 
i of baked mud, and roofs thatched with hay. 
i room in the centre of the house is set apart 
rl a room, where all meet at meals and in 
marae A huge hearth for a fire occupies the 
po ofthe room. The whole family eat together, 

gather in the evening around the hearthstone, 


ments, or of inflation, or of contraction; but it does‘ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


then separate to their chambers which all open from 
the family room. 

The civilization of Servia is of a rude kind, and 
there is no division of labor. Each family builds its 
own house, and makes its own furniture and work- 
ing utensils; and the women spin flax and wool, and 
make all the clothing. When a family grows too | 
large for a single house, another is built near by; 
and sometimes a whole street is filled by the dwell- | 
ings of one family. But they must all be together, 
not in different parts uf the villages. H 





ALCOHOL AND EXPOSUKE, 
Dr. Brunton, an English physician, says that when | 
men are exposed to cold for a long time, the drink-— 
ing of spirits is exceedingly dangerous. He gives 
these illustrations in support of his opinion: 


My friend, Dr. Faver, told me that when crawling 

through the wet heather in pursuit of deer, on acold | 
day, he offered the keeper who accompanied hima 

pull from his flask. The old man declined, saying, 

“No, thank you; it is too cold.” | 
The lumberers in Canada who are engaged in fell- 

ing timber in the pine forests, living there all win- 

ter, sleeping in holes dag in the snow, and lying on 

spruce branches covered with buffalo robes, allow 

no spirits in their camp, and destroy any that may 

be found there. 

The experience of arctic travellers on this subject 

is nearly unanimous, and I owe to my friend, Dr. 

Milner Fothergill, an anecdote which illustrates it 

in a very striking way: A party of Americans, cross- 

ing the Sierra Nevada, encamped at a spot above the 

snow line, and in an exposed situation. Some of 

them took a good deal of spirits before going to 

sleep, and they lay down warm and happy; some 


what but not very cold; others took none at all, and 
they lay down very cold and miserable. | 

Next morning, however, those who had taken no | 
spirits got up feeling quite well; those who had tak- 
en a little got = feeling cold and wretched, and 
those who had taken a good deal did not get up at 
all; they had perished from cold during the night. 
Those who took no alcohol kept their heart warm at 
the expense of their skin, and they remained well; 
those who took much warmed their skin at the ex- 
pense of their heart, and died. 


oe 
STOPPING THE CHURCH CLOCK, 

We suppose that in most congregations there are 
hearers who would put forward the church clock, if | 
thereby they could hasten the preacher to the end 
of his discourse. But here is an incident of stop- 
ping the church clock, in order that the preacher 
might be induced to prolong his discourse, 
actor was the late Dr. Brock, of London. 


John Angell James, of Birmingham, preach, and he 
happened to sit near the clock in the gallery. Being 
delighted with the sermon, he resolved to have 
more of the preacher’s eloquence than the preacher 
himself intended. Young Brock, therefore, quietly 
opened the clock, and, after stopping it fora few 
minutes, allowed it to go again. The preacher's elo- 
quence flowed on, and the clock was again stopped, 
and then allowed to tick awhile. The peng te 
eloquence still flowed on, and most eagerly was the 
clock stopped a third time, until at last the operator 
thought it desirable not to further prolong the ser- 
mon, and therefore the clock was allowed to pursue 
its uninterrupted way. Some years afterward, Dr. 
Brock told Mr. James what he had done. Mr. James 
laughed heartily, and replied, ‘* Well, I thought that 
clock would never go on at all.”’ 
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A LOFTY STYLE. 

“Style,”’ says Lord Chesterfield, “is the dress of 
thoughts.”” Some thoughts, like certain persons, 
are thin, lean, lank, yet they are arrayed gargeously 
as a belle in full dress. There is nothing but the 
dress to attract notice. Here is an illustration: 





Coming into court one day, Erskine perceived the 
ankle of Mr. Balfour, who generally expressed him- 
self in a very circumlocutory manner, tied up with 
a silk handkerchief. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” said he. 

“I was taking a romantic ramble in my brother’s 
grounds, when coming toa gate, I had to climb over 
it, by which I came in contact with the first bar, and 
grazed the epidermis of my leg, which has caused a 
slight extravasation of blood.” 

“You may thank your lucky stars,’ replied Ers- 
kine, “that your brother’s gate was not as lofty as 
your style, or you must have broken your neck.” 

If Mr. Balfour had replied to the question, 
“What's the matter?” “I fell from a gate,” both his 
style and his good sense would have been of better 
repute. 

ed 
KEEP TO THE RIGHT, 

Among those minor morals whose observance con- 
tributes much to the comfort of society, is the con- 
ventional rule that street passengers in meeting 
should pass on the right of each other, When one 
passenger overtakes another, the rule is that the for- 
mer should go to the left of the latter. The embar- 
rassment likely to follow from disregarding these 
rules is thus humorously set forth by Lawrence 
Sterne: 

The Marquisina de F. was coming in_a sort of 
hurry. She was almost npon me before I saw her; 
sol gave aspring to one side to let her pass. She 
had done the same, and on the same side, too; so we 
ran our heads together. She instantly got to the 
other side. I was just as unfortunate as she had 
been; for [ had sprung to that side and opposed her 
passage again. We both flew together on the other 
side, and then back, and so on. It was ridiculons. 
We both blushed intolerably; so I did at last the 
thing I should have done before,—I stood stock-still, 
aud the marquisina had no more difficulty. 
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HELPING HIS WIFE. 

Cases of noble independence like the following 
ought to be more frequent among young men begin- 
ning life for themselves: 

A young man who is highly prized by his employer 
for his faithful efficiency at his desk, and admired 
especially by his friends for his thoughtful kindness 











fora pleasant chat on the events of the day, and 








to his wife, was seen about five o’clock, the other 


When he was a young man, Brock went to hear | 


2 











morning, washing the windows of his rented home. | 
A little merriment at his expense elicited the frank | 
respouse, “Never mind, eu’t affurd to pay a! 
washerwoman to do it, aed perhaps if I demonstrate 
my ability to take care of a house, the world will let 
me own one sometime.” And so he will sometime 
own 2 house, and be able to hire it cleaned, too. 
Slot al 
“HYPERBOLICAL,” 

An eccentric Scotch preacher, on a warm day, 
while discoursing to a large congregation, observed 
that many were nodding. He determined to rouse 
them. Introducing the word “hyperbolical’” into 
his sermon, he paused, and then said,— 


“Now, my friends, as some of you may not under=- 
stand this word hyperbolical, Pil explain it. Sup- 
pose I were to say that the whole coagregation in 
this church were asleep at the present time, l would 
be speaking hyperbolically, because (looking round) 
1 don’t believe that much more than one-half of you 
are sleeping.” | 

The effect was instantaneous. Those who were 
nodding recovered themselves, and nudged their 
sleeping neighbors, and the preacher went on as if 
nothing had happened, | 

RESPECT FOR TUE DEAD. 

Irreverence in the presence of death is a trait of 
only low and trifling minds, That the reckless im- 
piety of the talented and brilliant sometimes shows 
it, makes it none the less base and repulsive. The 
truly noble are always subdued and touched by the 
sight of the sable hearse and its coffined tenant. 


The French salute a passing funeral with the most 
marked respect. ussia pays greater honors, as 


took a moderate quantity, and they lay down some- -when a funeral passes before a military post, the sol- 


diers turn out and present arms, as if the richest of 
boyards was in question. 

n this subject there is a story told of the late | 
Czar Nicholas. One day his carriage overtook a | 
hearse, and he was surprised to observe that it was 
not followed by a single mourner, not even a dog. 
The Emperor descended from his droski, and took 
up his position behind the hearse. Being noticed, | 
one citizen followed suit; then twenty, then hun- | 
dreds. Seeing the cortege to be at last respectable, | 
the Czar re-entered his vehicle, and returned to the 
palace. 

—or—___ 

WASHINGTON’S FAMILY BIBLE. 


Gen. Washington’s family Bible will be exhibited 
in the book department at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 
three volumes quarto, each of which bears his auto- 
graph on the title page. The work was presented to 


| Washington by the editor of this edition, Prof. Wil- 
The | son, author of Sacra Privata, was bequeathed by 


him to Lord Fairfax, and was left by the latter to 
the Herbert family, whence it came to the present 
owners. 


The price set upon this Bible, we are told, is $3,000. 
It should not be sold at all, but kept as a sacred rel- 
ic by the nation. 

A DANGEROUS DISEASE, 
Public life is the grave to many a good reputation 





may not have been far out of the way in her funny 
question: 

They tell the story that the little daughter of the 
Democratic candidate for a local office in Saratoga 


one cried out, “O, mamma, do they ever die of it?” 





THE DRAGON KITE. 





This cut represents the Dragon Kite. Its size when put 
together ready tor flying is 40x25 inches. It is made ad- 








justable, so that it can be taken apurt and put together in 
ja short time. The paper with which it is covered is red, 

and is ornamented with the picture of a Dragon. With 

the Kite we send several hundred feet of strong twine; 
| also a quantity of tissue paper (assorted colors), with 
| which to make the Bobs and Tassels. We also send two 
| extra sheets«f Red Dragon Paper, and directions for put- 
| ting the Kite together. Sent by mail, postage-paid, for $1. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
{ 41 Temple Place. i Boston, Mass. 
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CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 47,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street.......New York, 





It is in| 


| 
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County, N. Y., was told to run and tell her aunt that | 
“Mr. Young has got the nomination,” and the little | 
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NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 
No Dust! No Smell! 

Always soft and ready for use without a dish. It will 
do more with less labor and expense, and give a more ele- 
gant and lasting lustre than any, Stove Polish ever pro- 
duced, <A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 











| soiling. Ask your grocer for it. Manufactured only by 
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FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
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For the Companion, 


TRANSPLANTED. 
The gardener came into his garden, 
It was very fair to see, 
And his Lord walked slowly beside him, 
Looking at shrub and tree; 


Through borders of odorous roses, 
Through lily-beds, purple and white, 
By thickets enkindled with crimson, 
And arbors that prisoned the light; 
Till they came to a tender flower, 
A frail but a beautiful thing, 
That drooped its snow-white petals, 
Like a bird with a broken wing. 
“1 think,” said the gardener, clasping 
The plant with a gentle hand, 
“This flower is much too tender 
For the winds of thia lower land. 
“IT marvel if even with shelter 
*T will thrive in this coarser earth, 
Where cold dews fall upon it,— 
’Tis a flower of priceless worth.” 
Now his Lord had another garden, 
ts gates were of pearl and gold; 
And its slopes were nearer heaven 
Than this land with breezes cold. 
There, never the sun gave languor, 
There, never the east wind blew, 
And the provident care of the Master’s hand 
Was tender as sun or dew. 


His Lord looked down on the flower, 
And His heart went out to its need: 
“Tis just the plant for my garden, 
; 


A plant of celestial seed.” 
The gardener loosened the fibres, 
Raised the plant for the Lord to see; 
Then the gracious Master said with a smile, 
“Give the little flower to me.” 
And into the gates that were golden, 
And over the fadeless plain, 
And close by the wonderful river of life, 
He planted the flower again. 


And there in a deathless splendor, 
It blooms and brightens to-day; 
And there in an endless, marvellous light, 
it will bloom and brighten alway. 
There shall never be want of tending, 
Or lack of love or of care, 
For the Lord of the garden so near to heaven 


Is Lord of the sea and air. Mrs. DENISON. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
JOHN CRAIG. 

One of those strange escapes which cheer our 
faith in an Unseen Hand is related in the expe- | 
rience of Mr. John Craig, a devout Scotchman, 
who lived in the time of the Reformation. | 

He had been bred amid the superstitions which | 
survived from the Dark Ages, when the highest | 
Christian excellence was held to consist in shut- | 
ting one’s self up ina convent, and passing the 
whole time in reading, writing, meditating, and | 
performing religious rites. Indeed, it was as | 
much as one’s life was worth then to depart from | 
the old creeds, and assert freedom of conscience | 
and the simple teachings of the New Testament. | 

Craig wished to reach the highest possible at- | 
tainment in piety, and, acting according to the | 
light he had, went to Bologna and became a Do- | 
minican monk. Somehow certain writings of | 
the Protestants fell in his way while he resided | 
there, and a careful reading of these converted 
him to the more enlightened doctrines of Lu- | 
ther and Calvin. 

As soon as this was known he was seized as a | 
heretic, taken to Rome, and condemned to be | 
burned alive. During the interval of his sen-| 
tence he lay in prison, expecting death. The | 
evening came which was to be the last of his | 
life. To-morrow he would be led forth to exe- 
eution. He had calmed his mind, and cast all | 
his cares upon God, and he was fully prepared 
for his fate. | 

Suddenly tolling bells and penitential cries re- | 
sounded through the city. Pope Leo was dead. 
Then, as the custom had been for many genera- 
tions, when a pontiff died, the prison doors of | 
Rome were opened, and all the prisoners were 
released,—except such as were confined for her- | 
esy. Craig and his companions were let out un- | 

| 
} 








der guard, but before he could be taken back to 
his cell, a riot in the city diverted the attention 
of the authorities, and in the general confusion 
he escaped. 

He had searcely gone a day’s journey when a | 
party of soldiers, sent out to hunt fugitives, | 
overtook and seized him. What mercy could he 
expect now? Surely he would sell his life as 
dearly as possible, to save himself from being 
burned at the stake? No. Craig was not a 
fighting map. He trusted in God, resigned him- 
self without a struggle, and prepared to return 
with his captors. 


| 

What was his surprise, when the captain of | 
the company, gazing earnestly in his 
said,— | 

“Do you remember a poor wounded soldier 
whom you tended and fed seven years ago, near | 
the gates of Rolocna?” 


face, 
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“No,” said Craig, ‘I have no recollection of it | food, and officials relieving him from the board-; Though I might not go the length of old John. 


now. 
“Well,” said the captain, “I have not forgot- 
ten. I myself am that poor soldier, and [ shall 


| repay you for your kindness as well asIcan. I 
| must take your associates back to prison, but 


you are free. Go!” And giving him all the 
money he had with him, the generous soldier 
dismissed him. 

Craig travelled till the money was exhausted, 
and then lay down, worn and weary, on the edge 
of a forest, not knowing what would befall him 
next. He was hundreds of miles from Rome, 
but enemies might still be on his track. 

While he lay there in silent prayer, summon- 
ing faith and courage, a dog trotted towards him, 
wagging his tail, and dropped from his mouth a 
purse of silvercoins. At first the fugitive feared 
some concealed treachery, but he finally accepted 
the strange gift, and by its aid was able to reach 
Vienna in safety. He returned to Scotland, 
where he lived and labored many years with the 
immortal Knox, in the service of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The story of John Craig is literally true. Its 
incidents might be called accidents, if it was the 
only story of its kind. But hundreds of exam- 
ples testify that simple trust in God is safer for 
a threatened wanderer than deadly weapons, 
and unforeseen protections attend those who fear- 
legsly follow the truth of Jesus. 


+o 

ODDLY ADDRESSED LETTERS. 

In barbarous nations, if a man makes a mis- 
take be suffers the consequence. The rule is 
that every person must bear his own errors, as 
well as his own burdens. Civilization, prompt- 
ed by Christianity, has advanced beyond this 
selfishness. Much of the labor done in enlight- 
ened nations is used to correct the errors of the 
ignorant and careless. ; 

One of the features of the post-office in large 
cities illustrates this carefulness for others. It 
is the staff of “blind clerks,’’ who are experts in 
deciphering the most illegible handwriting. No 
matter how chaotic are the orthographical blun- 
ders, they must deduce sense from them. 

A letter once arrived at the London post-office, 
directed to “Sromfridevi, Angleterre.”” There 
was no such person as Sromfridevi ever heard 
of; but on a little consideration, and judging 
from sound, it was obvious that the foreign wri- 


| ter of the letter meant Sir Humphrey Davy; and 


this proved to be the case. But the best illus- 
tration of the sagacity of the “blind clerks” 
comes from Paris, and is told by Chambers’s 
Journal: 


Some years since there was returned to the 
French Dead Letter Office an epistle which had 
gone the round of every seaport in the Levant, 
and the ambiguity of whose superscription had 
bafileda legion of postmasters. It was addressed, 
“J. Dubois, Sultan, Crete.”” Now what could 
this mean? The suzerain of the Island of Crete 
is the Sultan of Turkey; but his Majesty’s name 
is certainly more like Abdul Asiz than J. Du- 
ois. Five out of the six blind clerks in the Rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau confessed their entire in- 
ability to solve the mystery of Dubois, who, on 
the face of the envelope, at least, was proclaimed 
a Cretan Sultan. 

But to the sixth among the band of experts 
there suddenly occurred a happy inspiration. 


| “Fetch me a Navy List,” he said to a subordi- 


nate. The Annuaire de la Marine was brought. 
The expert looked up sultan, but alas! there was 
no ship bearing that name in the French navy 
stationed at Crete, or anywhere else. The wary 
cryptographer cogitated for a time, still turning 
over the pages of the Navy List. At length he 
rose triumphant to the occasion. “I have it,” 
he cried, ‘‘this letter is addressed to J> Dubois, 
sur le Tancrede,”’ and to M. Dubois, who was a 
quartermaster on board the good ship Tancrede, 
on the Pacifie station, the letter was duly for- 
warded, 

The missive was from the quartermaster’s 
brother, whose education, so far as regarded 
spelling, had seemingly been of a strictly pho- 
netic nature, and who had written down his rel- 
ative’s address, not in accordance with the com- 





| monly-received doctrines of orthography, but 


just as the words had sounded to his ear. 
peeenemeneet os aemnennl 


A SHANGHAI THIEF’S PUNISH- 
MENT. 
We should suppose that stealing would not be 
a very popular crime in China, judging from this 
picture of the consequences. Mr. J. M. Frances 
writes from Shanghai to the Troy Times: 


Passing along one of the dirty passage-ways 
called streets, in the walled city, the other day, 
we saw a poor wretch chained to the corner of a 
building. The chain was attached toa heavy 
iron yoke about his neck; his feet and hands 
were manacled; around his neck was also placed 
a board of three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
and two and a half feet square, there being : 
round aperture in the centre so as to secure a fit- 
ting. The man had been bambooed so that he 
could seareely stand. 

There he had remained, exposed to sun and 
storm, with only filthy rags to cover his naked- 
ness, for four long weeks, his friends, very poor 


themselves, bringing him a scanty allowance of: pitiful and pleading expression. 


| torture known as the kangire for a few hours at 

' night, in order that he might get some sleep, but 
replacing it at an early hour in the morning, to 
be borne, with much suffering, during the day. 

| The wretch was crouched down upon his legs; 
he could not stand upright on account of wounds 

| inflicted by the bamboo; he was reduced almost 

| toa skeleton, but four weeks more of this pun- 


| ishment he must endure, if life held out, before | 
The man was a | 
| thief, and had not money to secure immunity | 


| the expiration of his sentence. 


| from, or a mitigation of, punishment, by means 
of bribery. We also visited the cages attached 


to the District Court House, and saw a number | i Pai Reales : 
;remarkable mail-carrier in the world.” His 
}name is John A. Thompson, a Norwegian, who 


of other prisoners enduring this same descrip- 
tion of punishment. In another apartment men 
were packed in almost as thick as they could 
stand; they were obliged to take turns in lying 
down for rest at night. 





nl — 
SPEAK NAE ILL. 


Other people have their faults, 
And so have ye as well; 

But 2ll ye chance to see or hear 
Ye have no right to tell. 


| If ye canna speak o’ good, 

| For others’ errors feel: 

| Earth has all too much o’ woe, 
And not enough o’ weal. 


42> 
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A FAT BOY AND THE SUEZ CANAL. 
The Bavon de Lesseps, the originator and pro- 
moter of the Suez Canal, though seventy years 
old, is still young in the thoughts of grand de- 
| signs and in physical activity. He brings up his 
| children, of whom he has a large number, as the 
| old Spartans did theirs. They go about barefoot, 
| endure fatigue and exposure, and, though quite 
dirty, are never ill. M. de Lesseps had retired 
| from a long diplomatic service in Egypt, and 
was engaged in farming, when one day he asked 
himself why the little neck of land between the 
| Red Sea and the Mediterranean could not be dug 
| through. He knew that the usual answer to the 
| question had been that there were two formida- 
ble obstacles,—one, the difference in level be- 
tween the two seas, and the other the shifting 
sands of the desert, which would fill up a canal 
as fast as it was made. Careful observation and 
inquiry satisfied him that there was no great dif- 
ference of level, and that stream-dredging ma- 
chines could take care of the desert’s sands. 
In 1852 he tried in vain to convince the Sultan 
of Turkey and the Viceroy of Egypt of the prac- 
ticability of the canal. But his opportunity came 
in 1854. A writerin a London journal tells what 
the opportunity was. 





One day that year, when he was busy on a 
scaffolding, looking after the building of a new 
house on his farm, word was brought to him of 
the succession of Mohammed Said to the vice- 
royalty of Egypt. 

Said Pasha was an old friend of his. When 
M. de Lesseps was a consul in Egypt, Said was a 
great fat boy, and his father, Mehemet Ali, an- 
noyed at seeing this fatness increase, had him 
put on restricted diet, and used to send him for 
two hours a day to walk round the city, to skip 
with a rope, to row, and to climb the masts of 
ships. The boy made friends with M. de Les- 
seps, and got secret meals of macaroni from his 
servants. 

This was the beginning of a friendship which 
led to such memorable results; and it is a curi- 
ous instance of how great things and small are 
interwoven in the web of life, that if Said Pasha 
had not been a fat boy with a severe father, M. 
de Lesseps’ scheme might have been treated by 
him with as little attention as it was by the 
Porte, and we should have had no Suez Canal. 
As it was, he had an admirable introduction to 
the new viceroy, talked him out of his fears re- 
garding the intrusion of foreign capital into his 
country, gained the respect of the viceroy’s coun- 
sellors by showing his skill in horsemanship, and 
finally obtained the long-desired concession on 
Nov. 30, 1854. 

— te 


BOB. 

A Seotch clergyman owned a magnificent dog 
of great size, and as brave asalion. He had, 
however, one bad habit,—to see a cat was to fly 
at it. Having worried to death a favorite cat, 
| he was banished to Brechin, fifteen miles from 
home. 
man tell. 





| There, early on the following Sunday morn- 
| ing, Bob was observed, with head and tail erect, 
and a resolute purpose in every look and move- 
ment, taking his way towards home. Whether 
he had kept the road, or gone by some path 
across the country, I know not. 

As I was leaving the church about one o’clock, 
I was met by the beadle, with his old face lighted 
up with an unusual expression of glee, and ex- 
claiming,—for my dog and Johnnie had always 
been fast friends,—‘*You mauna put him aw’, 
minister, though he should worry a’ the cats in 
the parish.”’ 

On going to the manse, I found Bob outside 
' the gate, as flat and motionless as if he had been 
stone-dead. It was plain he knew as well as I 





I went up to him and stood over him for a 
; while in silence. He lay as if he had been 
: killed and flattened by a heavy roller, only that, 
| with his large beautiful eyes half shut, he kept 

winking and looking up in my face with a most 


What happened, we will let the clergy- | 


did that he had been banished, and had returned | 
without leave, and was liable to be hanged, | 
drowned, shot, or otherwise punished at my will. | 


ny in making free of all the cats in the parish, 
there was no resisting the dumb but eloquent 
appeal. I gave way, and exclaimed, in cheerfyj 
tones, “‘Is this you, Bob?” 

In an instant, knowing that he was forgiven, 
he rose at one bound into the air, circling round 
and round me, and in his joy, leaping nearly 

| over my head, 
+o 
FRIGHTENED. 

The Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise publishes an 

account of the life and adventures of ‘‘the most 


has regularly crossed the snow-capped Sierras on 
foot for twenty years without missing a trip, 
| never carrying any weapons or wearing an over- 
| coat. We extract one of the encounters of this 
| bold man with a pack of wolves in Hope Valley, 
| “IT never was frightened but once during al] 
| my travels in the mountains,” said “‘Snow-shoe 
| Thompson;” ‘‘that was in the winter of 1857, | 
was crossing Hope Valley when I came toa place 
where six great wolves—big timber wolves— 
were at work digging up the carcass of some an- 
imal. They looked to have hair on them a foot 
long. 
| “They were great gaunt, shaggy fellows. My 
{course lay near them. I knew I must showa 
| bold front. I might run away from a bear, but 
| these were customers of a different kind. There 
| was nothing of them but bones, sinews and hair, 
and they could skim over the snow like birds. 
| ‘As I approached, they left the carcass and 
| came out in single file a distance of about twenty- 
| five yards towards my line of march. The lead- 
! er of the pack then wheeled about and sat down 
}on his haunches. When the next came wp, he 
| did the same, and so on till they were all seated 
inaline. They acted just like trained soldiers, 
“T pledge you my word I thought the devil 
was inthem. There they sat, every nose turned 
towards me asl approached. Just when I was 
opposite them, and but about twenty-five yards 
away, the leader threw back his head and began 
to howl. All the rest of the pack did the same, 
*Ya-a-a-ho-o-0-00! ya-—a-ah-00-00-00!’ cried all 
together. 
““A more horrible sound I never heard. I 
; thought it meant my death. The awful yell 
| "ang out across the silent valley, and was re-ech- 
| oed far away among the mountains. I felt my 
| hair raise on my head, but I put on a bold front. 
I passed by them as a General passes in front of 
the soldiers he is reviewing. I did not alter my 
gait, nor did I turn an inch to the right or left. 
I kept my course as though the wolves had not 
been there. They uttered but their first awful 
howl. When they saw that that did not make 
me run, they feared to come after me; so they 
let me pass, and when I was far away, I saw 
them going back to the carcass.” 


————<@e—__—_—_ 


DAVE’S FIDDLE. 

Nothing is meaner than to take advantage of 
| another’s misfortunes or vices to get his property 

away. People who do this deserve all the pur 
ishment they feel when their victims turn upon 
them or outwit them, as they sometimes do. A 
rich old landlord in a southern city of Connecti- 
cut, who was usually dubbed ‘‘doctor,’’ and who 
unmercifully fleeced the poor, found himself se- 
verely paid once for taking part in a plot to cheat 
a shiftless fiddler: 


There was an old bummer about the town 
named Dave, who happened to be a very good 
violinist, and owned a valuable instrument that 
he thought a good deal of. Dave very frequent- 
ly was out of money, and on such occasions 
would go to the old doctor with whatever he 
might have that would bring him a little money. 

One day a certain man who had _ coveted 
Dave’s violin, knowing his habits, conceived the 
idea of getting it through the old doctor. Ac 
cordingly he told him that if he could get Dave 
to borrow sonie money and give his violin for se- 
curity, and let it remain over time, ne would 
give him $125 on it. Here was a chance for 
making money; and by some means the doc 
tor managed to let Dave know that he was will 
ing to lend him $75 on his violin, and Dave 
brought along a violin and pawned it for that 
sum, and it of course ran over time; and the 
doctor was as well satisfied in this case as he 
was with the discharge papers, until he sent for 
| the man who was to buy the fiddle of him, and 
then sorrowfully learned that, although it was 
Dave’s violin, it was not the violin that they 
were talking about, but one that Dave had 
bought for the occasion, and paid about $1.25 
for the same. 

+a — 


ANXIETY IN DISEASE. 


To regain or recover health, says Dr. Hall, 
persons should be relieved about all anxiety con- 
cerning disexse. The mind has power over the 
| body. Fora person to think that he has a dis- 
| ease will often produce that disease. This we 
see effected when the mind is intensely concel- 
trated upon the disease of another. It is found, 
in the hospital, that surgeons and physicians 
who make a specialty of a certain disease are lia- 
ble to die of it themselves; and the mental power 
| is so great that sometimes people die of disease 
which they only have in imagination. We have 
known a person to die of cancer in the stomach 
when he had no cancer, or any other mortal dis- 
ease. A blindfolded man, slightly pricked | in 
the arm, has fainted and died from believing 
that he was bleeding to death. Therefore, wel 
sons, to remain well, should be cheerful am 
| happy; and sick persons should have their atten- 

tion drawn as much as possible from themselves. 
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V AND I. 


When V and [ together meet, 

They make the number Six complete. 
When I with V doth meet once more, 
Then ’tis they two can make but Four. 
And when that V from I is gone, 
Alas! poor I can make but One. 





For the Companion. 
ABOUT SOME VEGETABLES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MRS. H. P. FINLEY. 


Lots of little vegetables growing in a garden; 


All had different natures, and all grew up accordin’. | 





Ten little pea-pods hanging on a vine; 
One burst open, and then there were nine. 












































Nine golden pumpkins wonderful in weight; 
“Punkin pie” was called for, then there were eight. 





Eight funny bean-stalks running up to heaven; 
Jack the giant-killer chopped all but seven! 





Seven ri 
Spoils it 


pe tomatoes,—one an old hen picks, 
altogether, then there are but six. 
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ix 
= Peppers terribly alive; 
Ye bit anothe T,—and that left five. 
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Five bashful beet-roots blushing more and more; 
One hid its red face, ‘and then there were but four. 





| Four watermelons ripe as ripe could be; 
Some little boys were naughty, then there were three. 





Three plump strawberries glistening with dew; 
A robin came a-hopping, and then there were two, 





Two ears of corn a-ripening in the sun; 
‘Succotash”’ for dinner left a solitary one. 





One little cucumber pickled in a jar; 
I wonder if he wonders where his brothers are! 


CHARL. 
me 


For the Companion. 
PRINK’S CENTENNIAL DOINGS. 


Prink was in Boston the second week in March, 
making a visit. ” 

You would hardly have known little Prink, 
she took on such airs of Centennial wisdom. 

But then, everybody in Boston was doing the 
same thing. 

All the week Prink pored over the map of 
Boston for 1775. Her cousins, Kate and Frank, 
were studying it diligently, so Prink, who never 
wishes to be outdone by her young companions, 
studied it with them. 

Her little head is a perfect lumber-room of up- 
piled hills and lanes, and forts, and inns, and 
barracks, and officers’ quarters, of the dear old 
peninsula of a hundred years ago. 

‘So pleased as Miss Titus will be to hear all I 
know of old times!” laughed little Prink to her- 
self, as she wrote in her journal each day some 
of the things she had learned about Boston as it 
is and as it was. 

But all of Prink’s visiting time was by no 

means passed in thus improving her mind. 
| She and her cousins, Kate and Frank, had 
| quite as many gayeties as are good for them. 
| Prink’s greatest amusement, however, was to 





see her aunt and elder cousins dress for some | 
Centennial party. 

Their powdered hair drawn up on cushions, 
their old-fashioned stiff brocades, their fans, and 
shoes, and patches, were the wonder of Prink’s 
sleepy eyes at hours long past bedtime. 

One afternoon, when Prink was tired with 
sight-seeing, and her weary fingers much inked 
with adding new items to her journal, her cousins | 
away, and the elders of the family dining, she | 
wandered into her aunt’s dressing-room, where 
lay outspre*? the gay satin petticoats and over- 
dresses whicn the ladies were to wear in the | 
evening. 

“How s’pose J should look in these?” queried 
Prink to herself, with sparkling eyes. 

Before she well knew what she was doing, she 
had powdered her hair, and built up on it a 
structure of cushions, and puffs, and feathers, 
and bows, sky-soaring as the Tower of Babel. 
Well pleased with her success, little Prink | 
spread out her skirts and made a grand courtesy | 
before the glass. 
“Tf I should put on this lovely dress just one | 
minute, would there be any harm?’ asked | 
Prink of herself. | 

“Not a bit!”’ cried out stoutly a little voice 
from within Prink’s conscience. 

“Stop a minute to think, dear child!’’ gently 
pleaded another little inner voice. 

“No, I sha’n’!”” answered Prink, snatching 
at a yellow satin over-dress, and slipping into it 
in headlong haste. 

“How beautiful [ look!”’ said Prink, surveying 
herself in the glass, sidling and bridling, and 
plentifully bespattering her little pink cheeks 
with black patches. ‘How beautiful!” 

She spread her great-great-grandmother’s fan, 
and simpered at her image in the mirror, tilting 
the Tower of Babel first on one side and then on 
the other as she gazed. 

Then she betook herself to mincing up and 
down the dressing-room, looking first over one 
shoulder and then over the other to admire the 
effect of her finery. 

After a while Prink all at once discovered she 
was tired, very tired. 

She had been sight-seeing all the morning. 
Down to the end of Long Wharf to see where 
the British marched out of Boston to their boats 
on “Evacuation Day,’ and then up to the Neck 
to see where our army marched in on the same 
day. 

The dressing-room was warm with the cheery 
blaze from the grate. The little musical tongues 
of flame and the sweet-voiced clock on the man- 
tel sang a soft little lullaby together. 

“T might lie down and rest me on Aunt Stan- 
ley’s couch just a minute,” said Prink. 

Just a minute, and little Prink, in her tower- 
ing head-dress and yellow satin drapery, was 
fast asleep on Aunt Stanley’s couch. 

Just a half an hour, and Aunt Stanley came 
up from dinner and looked into the dressing- 
room. 

Her exclamations recalled poor little Prink 
from dream-land. 

With all her finery removed, and the tottering 
Tower of Bahel taken to pieces, the little girl 
retired in humiliation to her own apartment. 

She wrote very penitently in her journal,— 

16th of March, 1876. 

Never mean to be guilty again in all my life of such 


bad manners as to meddle with what does not belong 
to me. 








| 
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| 
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Then she crept weeping into her bed, with the 


| powder still in her hair, and the patches all over 


her cheeks, and dreamed all night of marching 
into Boston at the head of the American troops, 
and out of Boston at the head of the British, 
—poor Prink! 

This is what she wrote in her journal the next 
day: 

17th of March, 1876. 

Not much going on here to-day but snowing, and 
blowing, and a thunder storm, all together. Besides 
a St. Patrick’s procession which sounded lively, 
though I did not see it. The drums made you think 
of a hundred years ago to-day. ‘They told a good 
many things in the Old South church about March 
17, 1776, but I didn’t go to hearthem. There were 
illuminations at night. The State-House, and Bun- 
ker Hill, and more such places, all covered with gas- 
lights, and colored lanterns, and the streets all 
crowded with people, but I did not go out to see 
them. I saw some, though, out of Aunt Stanley’s 
library window. Hurrah for Boston! It is a very 
nice place. ELSIE GORHAM. 


————_+o4—___—__ 
THE PATCH OF SUNLIGHT. 

The day had been overcast. Suddenly the sun 
shone out, and a little patch of sunshine bright- 
ened the corner of the carpet. At once Tray got 
up, and, with a wise look, trotted to the bright 
place and laid himself in it. ‘“That’s true phil- 
osophy,”’ said George. ‘Only one little patch 
of sunlight in the place, and the sensible little 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Twenty-six letters you will find in me, 

All in good order, as you soon will see, 
My 3, 1, 20 is a common pet; 
My 4, 15, and 7 is another yet; 
My 10, 1, 18 put your pickles in; 
My 16, 1, 14 is often made of tin; 
My 8, 9, 22, 5 is a place of sweets; 
My 18, 1, 23 are applied to uncooked meats; 
My 19, 12, 26, 5 may be both large and small; 
My 2, 15, 240n my ear? Not at all; a 
My 17, 21, 1, 9, 12 still cries aloud, “Bob White ;” 
My 13, 9, 12, 11 is thought for babes just right; 
My 6, 1, 25 a fairy’s name will show; 
My whole something everybody ought of course to 

know. M, C. W. B. 
2. 
SIX LETTER WORD-SQUARE. 
(Every word in common use.) 
1,To leap. 2,A school book. 3, A small wave 
4,To deceive. 5, An English admiral. 6, Young 
plants used for food. ALLS 
3. 
PICTORIAL DIAMOND PUZZLE, 





In this picture you will find the materials for a 
diamond puzzle, reading the same either across or 
downwards, the central word having tive letters, 

L. 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1, A boy’s toy. 2, A gardener’s tool. 3, Now and 
then. 4, Not hot. 5, A part of the leg. 6, Smooth. 
7, A dried grape. 8, Means against. 9, Expresses 
affirmation. 

The initials give the name of an English novelist; 
the finals one of his works. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst is heard by night or day, 
In sunshine or in storm, 
With voice of pleading earnestness, 
From many a faithful form. 


My second joined unto my first 
Gives one we all most prize, 

In sickness and in joyousness, 
If found in friendly guise. 


My J/ast is oftenest seen in storms, 
ometime in evening cheer, 
And when the bitter cold prevails 
The fair one’s comforter. 
BELLEVUE, IOWA. 











What poem? 


W.N.E. 





Conundrums. 


Which would travel fastest, a man with one sack 
of flour on his back, or a man with two sacks? The 
man with two sacks, as they would be lighter than 
one sack of flour. 

What is that which divides by uniting and unites 
by dividing? A pair of scissors. 

Why is ae like a falling star? One is mist in 
earth, and the other missed from heaven. 

Why is the letter q the handiest in the alphabet? 
Because when it’s in use you —— find it before u. 

When is a horse not worth a shilling? When it’s 
worth less (worthless). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.Shallow 2ENAMEL 





round in the brightness. Let not Tray’s exam- 





ple be lost unon us; but, wherever there shall be 


sone patch of sunlight, let us enjoy it.’ 





dog walks out of the shadow, and rolls himself | 


eTened I 2 NEROLI 
adwElLer AROMAS 
chiLled MOMENT 
brOiLer ELANCE 
sWanpaAn LISTEN 
ShelteR 


| 3. Defending, deciphering, deposing, deliberating, 
| debarking, deriding, devoting, depending, denoting, 
departing. 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the ComPaNtron is 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 

the year. | 
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order is received by the Publishers for its disecontinu- 
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paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
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OUR FLAG, 

A writer in Scribner's Month!/y gives us some ac- | 
count cf the origin of sur national ensign; but how 
the stripes came to be adopted does not seem to be | 
definitely known, Other flags were used by the dif- | 
ferent States before our present gay banner was set- 
tled upon for the whole nation; and there was, at 
one time,a probability that it would be of a very | 
different character. We should not now have been | 
very proud if a snake had been chosen, and was now } 
unfurled in every breeze, as our national emblem, 
We are told: 

“One favorite device was a rattlesnake, lifting its 
head and sh ukins g its rattles, with the motto, ‘Don’t 
treadon me.’ The rattlesnake came very near be- 
ing our ne ational emble ‘m, instead of the eagle. It 
had often before been used on flags, and its appear- 
ance at this time on the ensign of the commander- 
in-chief of our navy, caused much discussion of its 
claims, One writer, thought by some to be Benja- 
min Franklin, gave weighty reasons for adopting the 
vattlesnake. [t is found only in America; was con- 
Hidered by the ancients as an emblem of wisdom; its 
eye is exceedingly bright, and without eyelids, so it 
signifies vigilance; it never begins an attack, and 
never surrenders when assailed; its deadly weapons 
are concealed in its mouth, so that it appears de- 
fenceless; and its wounds, though small, are fatal, 
while it ne ver attacks without first giving warning, 
In addition, its rattles are distinet from each other, 
yet so firmly united that they ¢ annot be separated, 
while they also increase in numbers.’ 

The idea of the snake being under the Divine 
curse was doubtless the chief reason why this em- 
blem was not adopted, We have reason to be thank- 
ful that our nation is not now represented by a ser- 
pent, and the States of which it is composed, by rat- 
tles; for to counterbalance the reasons in favor of 
this emblem, there are as many against it, especially 
the sneakiness of the snake. The eagle is not alto- 
gether so noble a bird as is supposed, but it is far 
more elevated than the rattlesnake. It does not creep, 
but soars, and if rapacious, it is open in its attacks, 











“ e n 
INDIAN JUGGLERS, 

Dr. Russell, writing from Madres to the London 
Times about the extraordinary tricks of conjuring 
exhibited by the Indian jugglers before the Prince 
of Walesa, says: 


First Madhar Sahib squatted down before the 
Prince of W ales, : and put down asmall basket on 
the carpet, about the size of those in which a lady 
would carry Berlin wool, It was empty, of course. 
Madhar Sahib was almost undressed,—his arms were 
quite bare. He turned his basket down and chatted 
at it, then turned it over, and lo! there was an egg 
on the carpet, which was handed round to be looked 
at. 

Then he put the basket over the egg and chatted 
at it again, turned it over, and lo! out walked a pret- 
ty pigeon, so tame that it let itself be caught by 
hand. Next Madhar produced another egg from 
beneath the basket, and then placed it under the 
basket; any one could see that the latter was a thin, 
frail composition, without cover or false bottom. 





| filled with joy. 


| any of these: | 


jall making it gold, with a fine chain of the same 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets are so com- | 
pounded from concentrated principles, extracted from 
roots and herbs, as to combine in each small granule, 
scarcely larger than a mustard seed, as much cathartic 
power as is contained in any larger pills for sale in drug- | 

j stores. They are not only pleasant to take, but their = 
| ation is easy—unattended with any griping pain. ey 
A FEMALE CHEMIST. | operate without producing any constitutional disturbance. 

We often read of women who unsex themselves in | Unlike other cathartics, they do not render the bowels | 
appearance in order to engage in some masculine  costive after operation, but, on the contrary, they estab- 
employment, such as that of a sailor or soldier, or , lish a permanently healthy action. Being entirely vege- 
even afarm hand. Buta Russian journal tells the | ¢@d/e, no particular care is required while using them. 
following incident, which is still more curious than | $500 Reward is offered by oor roprietor to any one who 

will detect in these Pellets any calomel or other form of 
; mercury, mineral poison, or injurious drug. 

A young Russian has for some years been prose- | They are sold by Druggists. 

cuting his chemical studies at the University of pants 

Leipsic, with unusual zeal. The young man, of an} 
aristocratic exterior, made friends of all who came 

in contact with him. Recently he passed a most 

brilliant examination, which was rewarded with the 

dignity of a master of arts. relief in Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Influenza, —— 

Soon thereafter a young lady called on one of the | ana Asthmatic complaints. 
most prominent professors of the University, ad- palltasasais sins ——— 
dressing the celebrated savant in the following 
| words: 

“I desire, professor, before I depart from Leipsic 


The window is raised, and a fair | 
form is indistinctly seen. O, what bliss! A voice, 
| unmistakably that of the big brother, comes down 
| like a falling star,— 

“Move ou, young man! We don’t want to buy 
any fish!’ 





—_—__>—_——_ 
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Covcns.—A Medicinal Preperation in the form of a 
lozenge is the most convenient. “Brown's Bronchial | 
Troches” allay irritation, which induces coughing, giving | 


AstTHMA.—Thousands of the worst cases sof Asthma have 
been relieved by using Jonas WHITCOMB’s REMEDY. In 
to express to you my most hearty thanks.’ no case of purely asthmatic character has it failed to give 

The professor, perfectly astonished, observed,— | relief. ae —_ Com. 

“Thanks,—but for w hat?” | nee; 

“Listen, sir. I was married to the old Prince Corticelli Sewings and Twist 
. My husband died some years ago. He died Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 
insolvent, so that I was left even without the daily 
bread. I resolved to seek the necessary means of 
subsistence in science.’ 

The professor then interrupted her, saying,— 

“Yes, most gracious lady; nevertheless I cannot 
see why you should address any thanks to me.” 








per day at home. Samples worth $1, 

$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 

$12 a day at home. ~ Agents wanted. Outfit and | 

terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 

The lady continued ,— ADIES can make $5 day in their own city or town. 

Observe, then, it is now more than three years Address ELLIs Man’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 12—4t 

that here in Leipsic I have been a student. The i — 
student who lately passed the examination, and CLARK'S INDELIBLE PENCIL 


whom you considered worthy of distinction, is none Crank Ixb. ping ng navn pointes 
other than myself.” 











a Visiting Cards, neatly printed, sent post-paid in 
. splendid card-c for 25 cts.; 50 without case, 
THE RIGHT MAN, li cts. Agents’ t and samples for stamp. 


13—3tp F.S TOLMAN, Brockton, Mass. 


QOMETHING | NEW —Centennial Stationery Prize 

’ackage. Contains 15 sheets paper, 15 envelopes, pen- 
Virginia Mine, found a watch lying in the snow, holder, goldine pen, lead pencil, yard measure, and an arti- 
here it had evidently been drowved ty > oe jewelry. Sample package, 25 cts. Send for cirenlar. 
where lt had evidently been dropped by some one, Kxicut & CO, 18 Dover Street, box 2002, Boston, Mass. 


working in or about the mine. Mr. Shaw wrote a GrAss “SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 
notice to this effect, posting it by the side of the i Your name neatly printed in a beautiful seroll in 
window to which the men came to give their names gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30cta Card cases, 15 cts, 
when going on or coming off the shafts. 





The Virginia City Enterprise says: 
since, 


A day or — 
Mr. Shaw, time-keeper of the Consolidated 











Agents wanted! Samples of 8 different kinds of Cards, 3 
ets. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, d. Y. —1it 


WORK AND MONE y Our new method of intro- 


* ducing the Home Guest 
carries everything before it. Our premiums beat_ the 
world. Don’t be idle aday. 


S > Ad <acane . Particularsfree. Sample of 
metal. Some set a number of beautiful pieces of | pane er, Superbly illustrated, with choice souvenir, 10 cts. 
gold quartz into the links of the chain. At last a ATHAM & Co., 419 Ww ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 

little Frenchman came to the window and said,— 


“You find one vatch, Mistair Shaw?” GEASS. CARDS! 1 dozen 


Several men called and described what was, ac- 
cording to their ideas, a “valuable watch,’’ nearly 


Your name in gold on 





“wn “sey Aap ee - ¥ tor 15 cts. Snowflake, Marble and Damask Cards, 15 
Yes, sir,”’ said Shaw; “have you lost a watch? cts. per doz. Leap-year and Acquaintance Cards, 50 for 
“Yes, sir, I have lost one vatch. 15 cts. Send 3-ct. stamp (not postal card), for samples. 


“Can you dese ribe it?” 

“O, yes, sare, ver’ perfectly.” 

“We ll, what is it like?” 

“My vatch, he vas a silver vatch.’ 
“Very good; what kind of — 
“Veli, he had he’s face wide open.” 
“What kind of chain?” Samples of 10 styles, 3 cts. 
“One leedle brass shain.”’ percent, Outfit, 20 cts, 


“What kind of key was on the chain?” s 


A gents wanted! 
2tp A. W. DeHrrr, Newtonville, Mass. 
‘ASSORTED VISITING CARDS. Each pack | 
contains an equal number of Repp, Damask, Plaid, 
Mottled and Bristol Cards. 
for 35 cts. 25 Glass Scroll (nothing like them), 60 cts. 











H. B. GRAVES, Warsaw, N. Y. 





“He have no key at all. I wind him by ze tail.” 
The watch was a stem winder, and the Frenchman 
had given a perfect description of it, even down to 
“ze tail.”"—Eachange, 
a Dinmne 


A DEMON THAT DID NOT WAKE, 


roses sent by mail post-paid ev- 
guaranteed. 


plants; carefully labelled. 
— ge» when 10 cts. is added. Catalogue free. 
Address JOS. T. PHILLIPS, West Grove, Ches- 
er Co., » Pa. 15—2teow 


25 (no two alike), 20 cts; 50 


Agent’s commission, 30 to 100 


Fine ever-blooming and other 


erywhere, and their safe arrival 
6 for $1, 14 for &2, 30 for #4. Pur- 
chasers’ choice of nearly 600 varieties ot roses and other 
Fine premium rose with each 


MAMMOTH CORN 


12 feet high, 156 bu. per acre, 1000 kernels on a single 
ear; YARD LONG BEANS-—a curiosity, the pods 
gre oie nearly a yard in length; MMOTH 
PUN PKINS—have been grown to —— 150 lus.: 
SE ERPENT CUCUMBER — grows coiled up like 
a snake, 2 to 6 teet in length. Any of above, 25 cts. per 
package, "3 tor 50 cts., post-paid. HULLESS OATS 
—thrash out like wheat, without a particle 01 cheff or hull) 
| adhering, and weigh over 50 lbs. per ot ap eice 60 cts, 
| per pint, $| Bg quart, post-paid. SNOWFLAKE 
Po TAT ES, a new early variety, good ot very pro- 
a 7a ot Splendid quality,—seed for 50 hills, 60 cts., 
100 hills, $1 00, by mail, postpaid. My Catalogue of Reli- 
able Seeds for the Farm and Garden sent free to all. Ad. 
| dress FRANK FINCH, CLybE, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME Sitesi icer 


| (notwoalike) 30c. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 Styles, 10 
Agents’ ot outfit, 15 cts. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


25 ‘Leap Year Cards in 
for 25c. Fun for the la- 
—_ an Visiting Cards in 

35c. or 0 Ww gio 


| tor 25c. Terms to ) ee... for stamp. Outfi 
j 5—13t FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass, 


MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE! 
It can be done without powder. With 
| Crandall’s Centennial Castanet achild 
can rival the expert bone player. Sent 
| by mail on receipt of 30, 40, or 50 cents. 
| Liberal discount to the trade. 
J. A. CRANDALL, Patentee, 


neatly printed on 40 fine Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. and 3 














© 
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Men to travel and sell ow our 
goods to DEALERS, Xo 
s Pedalling om house to house, 
ie 
stamp. You will have samples of 
printed from nickel silver- pli ited type, the impression is 
| volley. say they know about flity places to get cards, and 
the same. Write plainly, and give full address. Remem- 


| 
| 182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
rec: ipt of 25 cents and a 3-cent 
and by the three hundred thousand. Being caretully 
| fo ng Cards alone, and more than 50 kinds of cards, 
most unanimous expressions. Try them, and you will say 
ton Street, C treet, Chicago, 1th] 





Red, . Blue, Green, Purple, White and 





One peculiarity of the terrible explosives now in 
use is their entire harmlessness in flame. Ata fire 
in Chicago, not long ago, in the room where the fire 
| first caught was stored about five pounds of dynamite, 
the amount that serves fora day’s supply in blasting 
in the drifts. The expectation that this would ex- 
plode and scatter wide-spread desolation, increased 
the alarm. Butinstead of exploding, it caught fire 
and quietly burned up. 


~NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING CARDS. 


THE LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 





cent stamp. 15—2t 





Of course the slightest shock or concussion would 
have let loose the horrible havoc confined in those 
deadly blasts, and spread destruction far and wide. 
But the result here certainly shows the advantage 
of dynamite over gunpowder in one particular. 


| 20 te ts. Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 


419 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 


. Latuam & Co., 





Coins, Medals, etc. 
71 Nassau ST., NEW YorK CiTY 


Illustrated descriptive price-lists. 


ccenimrill panties 
THE LOVED “ONE,” 


Dr. Holmes, years ago, sent a letter to the post- 
office of a ladies’ fair at Pittsfield. On the first page 
he wrote: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
nearly every stamp, price 25 cts. 
a $500 stan! 
25 cts. American and Foreigr 


copper coins, rice 25 ets. 
“Circulars free.’ 4—3t lem 


Fair lady, whosoe’er thou art, 
Turn this poor leaf with tenderest care, 
And hush, O, hush thy breathing heart, 





50 Assorted (19 different kinds, including Snowflake, 
Marble, &c.), with your name on them, for 25 cents. 
Address 8. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. Samples for 3- 


ag of every kind. 20 Magnificent 9x11 
Mounted Chromos for $1. Two samples 


J. W. SCOTT & co., 
Dealers in Foreign t Stamps, 


Postage stamps, with the types of 


= Revenue aon aes with a picture of 
price 25 cts. Ameri- 
can and foreign silver coins, price 


Amber. Clear and Transparent. Your 


= Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 5-1 
Repp, ‘tinted and Wh Sristal, 
the back of the card 1 reject quantities of stock that other 
PRINTERS 
W. C. CANNON, 
se i eee gene onl 
ance and Leap Y 6. oo 4 paytes for 15 cts., 100 for Be. 


Eighty dollars a month, hotel and travelling expense 
For 65 of the prettiest Visiting 
Cards you ever saw. In order thas 
you may see what they are, | will 
| Send by return mail 65, with your 
name neatly printed on then, upon 
Glass, Marble, Snow fiz tke, Dn mask, 
The stock shill be first- 
have some of the most partic onlar 
and expert printers to expert printers to be obtained in the country, and en- 
ploy no inexperienced boys to turn off cheap, second-class 
work. I purehase my cards direct trom the importers, 
the finest that can be made, znd does not show throngh on 
| printers would use, and throw away bushels of printed 
eards that many printers would say are good enongh. No 
blurred or imperfect work leaves my establishment. I 
have many agents who say my cards are the best and 
chez ees they ever saw. I have 66 styles of type that 1 use 
that they prefer my cards and prices to all others. 
| in all parts of the country are sending me orders, for they 
| say I can furnish them on better terms than they can 
| afford to give the same class of work. Every week my 
cards are growing in favor and popularity. ‘More than 
pleased,” *“‘Never was so well satisfied before,” are al- 
| ber the Cards will be sent by return mail. 
46 Kneeland Street, 
27—IteaJuOctJanAp Boston, Mass. 
“Original and Selected Alphabets,” for the use of 
Amateur Fret-cutters and others. Sent by post 
on receipt of $1. Published by the Sorrento Wood 
Carving Co., 5 Temple ine Boston, Mass.; 57 W — 
(las ( § Cards! A 
1 Card Case 0c. 1 Canvassing Book 15c. Agent's Outfit Se. 
Send 5 cents (not postal card nor stamp) for samples. AGENTS 
WANTED! Address, JOHN L. L. DEHUFF, WOBURN, MASS. 
Fancy Cards,7 styles, with name, 10 cts.; or % 
Snowflake Cards, with name, 20 cts.; or bo Ace 


quaintance Cards, 4 styles, no name, 10 cts, Out- 
fit 25 styles, 10 cts, 20 Blank Scroll Cards, l0cts. Address 
. B. Hustep, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. ¥ 

1000 FOREIGN STAMPS, a 100 all differ- 

ent, We. a eee 20c.; 100 rare ( Catalogue 

rice over $3 00), $100; Cheap Sample p’kt, 12c.; Setts 5 

3razil, 5 Egypt, 10 Spain, 6 pane nag - each. Circulars 

and unused stamp, 3c. Agents for apron 
sheet. NAT. STAMP EMPORIUM, Northfield, Vt. 


— PRINTING PRESSES 


From 81.75 to $350. 
ons 10 cents to W. ¥. Edwards, 36 Church st.3.1 Y. 











- TO TRANSFER PATTERNS 


for Sorrento Carving, use the Improved Impression Paper. 
Four colors in one envelope w: ¥ direction, sent post-paid 
for 25 cts. GEO. H. RICH & CO., 13 Bromfield St, 
Boston, Mass. 11—5tp 


n 





dollar bill, with some verses, beginning— = “ames a Wy wanted. 


FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 





This boy was right, and in his homely way, gave a 





Then, after incantations, he raised the basket, and 
out strutted the first pigeon and another exactly like 
it, and went pouting over to the spectators. 

Poolee, who came next, converted himself into a | 
magazine of horrors; took live scorpions, which he 
handled with impunity, out of his mouth; spat out 
stones as large as plums, one after the’ other, or 
showed them between his lips and swallowed them; 
then evolved from depths anknown a carpenter's 
shop, full of nails large and smali, and coils of 
string, till there was a pile of his products before the 
Prince. 

- os 


GAYLY THE TROUBADOUR, 
Serenading is a pleasant amusement to the sere- 
nader, and not disagreeable to the serenaded, if 
there is music in your soul and voice. The Roches- 


ter Democrat tells this story of a student's serenade, 
and what came of it: 


The evening was balmy and pleasant, and so 
spring-like, that very naturally the young man's 
fancy lightly turned to thoughts of love. He found 
the house, planted himself under her window, 
touched his light guitar, and poured forth his soul 
in song. A light suddenly appears, and his heart is 


good reason for his opinion. 
sanes, Feargn el Cards, ete. 50 
POOLE & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


$15 SHOT GUN : 


double-barrel gun, bar or fronte-action locks; war- 


A boy was asked which was the greater evil, hurt- 
| ing another's feelings or his finger. 
“The feelings,” he said. 
“Right, my ‘dear child,” said the gratified priest ; 
| “and why is it worse to hurt the feelings?’ 
| “Becanse you can’t tie a rag round them!” ex- 
claimed the child. 











sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Car 
A DIGNIFIED OCCUPATION, 

There is nothing like a big name for an humble 
| kind of work. An oyster man found it out. 


bill. Send at 
Gun Dealers, 2 


KIDN 


up for cirenlar to P, POWELL & SON, 
8 Main St.. Cincinnati, 0, 3R—26¢ 


HUNT'S ae q 


THE CREAT 


NEY mEDICIN 






A man who was up in a police court recently gave | 
his oceupation as that of a “conchologist,”’ and ex- 
plained by saying he opened oysters at ‘market. 


| aepemennen 
| 
| 
| 


itive remedy for Dro and all diseases of 
the ok idney: = il ro 


ladder and Urinary Or- 


le and 

t has 

d bottle warranted. Send to W. 
E. Clarke, V’rovidence, R.1., for illustrated ed pamphlet. 

If your druggist don't have it, he wil! order it for you. 


« 
CURE FOR LISPING. 
A frequent rapid and emphatic recital of the fol- 
lowing sentence is said to be a cure for lisping: 


Hobhs bohs to 
Hobbs nohs with Snobs and robs ? 
| 








Hobhs meets Snobhe and Nobhes: 
Snobhs and Nobhs: 
Nobhs’ fobs, 
Hobbs’ jobs,” 





Fonev Cords, with name, ten styles, 10 cts.; or ! 
Moire Antique Cards, 40 ets. Ontfit. 10 ets. 
dress Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, Renns. Co., N. 


“This is,” says Nobbs, “the worse for 
and Snobbs sobs. 


i 


COME ON, CARD AGENTS!!! 
Send 3-c, stamp for samples of Scroll, Repp, Acquain- 
Bristol, with —, ‘ 


ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 


be sent Cc. 0, D., with privilege to examine before paving 


At | Pr RLISHING COMPANY, TOLEDO, 





The one thou lovest will be there. ) FINELY- PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- he 
‘ a 5 paid, for 25 ets. Send stamp for samples of Glass MICROSCOPES — 50 c. to $500, for Scientifc 
On turning the “poor leaf” there was found a one-| Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, ete. We have over » Aeaingy Soap gecDhrse Mary 


the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLASSES for botanical re 
search, SPY GLASSES, LENSES, ete. 56-page illustrated price 











x.Y. 
at lady, lift thine ah tell — = sae ches. to. Agents who w al sell list free. M MCAL LLISTER, . Manf'g Opt., 4 49 Nassau St. 7 
f this is not vipa etter; ate’ 
re aaa en FREER 2ceck2e2 | (WEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY UF 
And nought (0) can make thee love it better. Lach ecrrsgge 15 sheets Pay Ty 5 En: As when I received my SELF- INKING Co” 
. yelopes, Gold en, Penholder, Inmbian, It w im do the wor Ls of a $20 
a Spinone Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, a a piece of Jewelry. press, 4x6 » ot . 
Single package with pair of Sleeve Buttons, hae -paid, 8x12. $60. P RINTING ‘OFFICE 
NO RAG FOR THE FEELINGS, Philadeiphia, Pa. re. M, MIKOLA sé £O., SoMeieeE se OR B85. Stn? 


for catalogue to a RTIS & MITCH- 
=LL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51-2 


OYS! EV ERYBODY! LOOK! Ifyou want a want to 
make money, send 35 cts, for our Key Check Outfit 

yd profits to Agents. Our Key Cheek, with full addres 
Sects. Address H. J. Woop, Stoughton, Mass. 15-21? 


TO DECALCOMANIE 


for children. 300— postpaid 
; 25 cents. Birds, Butterflies, ~~ 
Comics, Indians, Chinamen, Bou pete, Landscapes, 4 
mts’ Heods, and 20 entirely new design 

















“7 Visiting Cards—380 varletiee—with name, 2 
| cents. Samples of every New Style. 
28 cents for — ay | Parties lars to 
36 Brotifield treet, Boston. 
a Printing ‘Presses: 
Jvst ort. 4sizes, Send stamp for — 
to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 5 
SECOND RECEIPT ROOK, This port 
| BOOK by Dr. A. W. CHASF, and cae om er purr 
paid he a isa frana. s f ne CH He 
mple Conies, Two Dollars. Address C Role 
st 


1. T & CO. 
AGENTS for DR. CHASES 
WANTED S358 
" 


ry Publishers. 





a ih, ae desis eit ts i 
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